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Accordion Plaiting 
In Practical Use 
on All Kinds 
of Material 
for the Last 
Twenty Years 











Patented April 30th, 


Advantages Over All Other Machines 


1901. 





THE PIONEER 


French Accordion Plaiting Machine 








IT IS easily and readily adjusted from 1% inch plait to 14g inch. 

IT WILL plait a circular skirt 1g at top, graduated to 14 inch at bottom. 

IT WILL plait any material from chiffon to hair cloth, hemmed or seamed- 
in fact, any fabric without injury. 

IT WILL plait heavy paper for accordion plaiting forms. 

THE GOODS are plaited into a reefing frame and then removed to the steam- 
ing box for setting. 

ABSOLUTELY the only ac ordion plaiting machine making a 1¢ inch plait. 

THE PRINCIPLE upon which this machine operates enables it to do more 
perfect work and run faster than any other ac- 
cordion plaiting machine, either by hand or 
power. Do not buy a machine until you have 
examined this one. 


THIS MACHINE IS MADE IN THREE WIDTHS. 


60 in. wide....$500 
48 in. wide.... 300 
36 in. wide.... 250 




















ATTACHMENT for steaming and drying. 
ing out of machine. 
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The New Pioneer Accordion Plaiting Machine 


THE MOST COMPLETE Accordion Plaiting Machine ever invented. This machine 
adjustable to any size plait. Runs by hand or steam power. 


No paper used. Goods finished when com- 





The 
New Accordion 
Plaiting Machine 


(Just Patented. ) 








DOES AWAY with hand work. 


NO MORE sore fingers. 








ANY CHILD can operate it. 


A COMPLETE Accordion Plait- 
ing Machine. 











FULL DIRECTIONS go with the machine. 


Prices JUST adapted for dressmakers. 
POE oie aisscenieaarcutemeesteereen $15.00 WILL PLAIT goods up in five 


18 in. wide 





inbctenaeaneae 20.00 


minutes. 



































H. S. BROWN, Inventor, 92 White St., New York 
email 











The Pioneer Accordion Plaiting Paper 


MY PAPERS are made from the very best prepared manilla paper, are substan- 
tial, and can be used a thousand times. They will not make the goods 
wavy, always remaining straight. 

I OFFER these papers at a very low price. so you can do your own Accordion 
Plaiting. Full directions for making Accordion Plaiting with every paper. 


A SAMPLE of 11¢ yards of Accordion Paper sent by return mail on receipt of 50c. 
THESE PAPERS sold cheap. All widths up to 48-inch made. 
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HE visit of the Czar and Czarina to Com- 
pi¢gne has brought a marvelous display of 
gowns, and among all these the preference 


for white was very evident. Parisian 

dressmakers have outdistanced themselves 
in evolving masterpieces of art and have given to 
each gown a distinction of its own. 

White is the order of the day. Every one 
knows the predilection her Imperial Majesty has 
for white gowns and with the best of reasons, 
for nothing is so handsome as white. It is suit- 
able for all ages. In flowing lines it forms the 
apparel of infancy and is the pure garb of 
maidenhood. The white robe envelops the figure 
of the bride who later, as a young matron, is 
ne .r more attractive than when clad in white, 
either a stately gown for the ball or a dainty 
négligé of soft silk or mousseline. 

Later, very much later, when the soft tresses 
are covered with the snow of years, how much 
elegance is evidenced by the stately matron in 
the choice of = ball gown of heavy brocade en- 
riched with rare lace and harmonizing so well 
with the pale, gentle face and the silvery hair. 

White and black is one of the favorite combi- 
nations, often made still’ more attractive by the 
addition of a third color, for instance, a pale, 
delicate green, blue or pink, in the shape of a 
belt or a chou. 

The same preference for white is evidenced in 
the choice of ermine, which is celebrating a 
triumphant revival on Winter gowns. It seems 
that Frenchwomen are not content to have their 
wraps lined with this costly fur, but are also 
choosing muffs and entire jackets fashioned of it. 
The elegance of the fur necessitates no other 
garniture, save perhaps a few sable tails or Bran- 
denbourgs. Of course wraps and jackets of this 
fur are suitable only for carriage and evening 
wear, and on that account alone will not find the 
same favor here as in Paris. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW. 
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A fashion article without some reference to 
the sleeve would be very much like a kite with- 
out a tail, and in truth the possibilities of that 
necessary appendage are practically unlimited. 
One of the latest developments is a three-quarter 
length sleeve, open at the inside seam nearly to 
the shoulder to display a bishop sleeve of gauze 
or lace underneath. The edges of the inside open- 
ing may be cut in square tabs with spaces be- 
tween and joined to hold the sleeve in place, or 
cut in inverted scallops, the points joining very 
prettily over the gauze. Of course these are 
trimmed on the edges in some manner, with nar- 
row velvet ribbon, possibly, or stitched bands 
which extend around the bottom of the sleeve. 
Another pretty sleeve is a series of vertical tucks 
from the shoulder to a little above the elbow, 
where it swells out into a soft little puff just over 
the elbow and a close-fting undersleeve to the 
wrist, where there is'a becoming but little exten- 
sion over the hand. Still another model seen in 
a pink mousseline gown is tucked from a little 
below the shou.ders where the fulness forms a 
puff, to the elbow puff, and bands of black velvet 
are set in between the tucks ending in a full, loop 
bow. The undersleeve is also close fitt'ng. 

Sashes and belts are a telling feature of the 
newest gowns and something very suggestive of 
old-time modes comes in the exquisite brocaded 
ribbon used for belts fastened with diamond 
buckles or buttons and sometimes falling in long 
sash ends. These are specially pretty for mous- 
seline and chiffon gowns. 

se * 

A unique and quite attractive use of black 
velvet ribbon is exemplified in one of the late 
models carried out in pink mousseline, the skirt 
being trimmed around with bands of white lace 
insertion, beginning at either side of a narrow 
tablier front, finely tucked in vertical lines and 
outlined from each side with insertion threaded 
in and out with the encircling bands. The novel 
feature of the gown is in the inch-wide black 
velvet ribbon which stripes the back and sides 


of the bodice as well as of the skirt, each stripe- 


ending in a loop, a little above the hem. 

That hand embroidery is to have a province 
extending far beyond the realm of blouses is an 
established fact. Tailor gowns show touches of 
embroidery in revers, wristbands, waistcoats, 
etc. Coats also call embroidery to their aid, 
and house gowns and evening gowns use 
embroidery in all sorts of novel ways.. A line of 
embroidery between two bands of inset lace is a 
favorite trimming on light wool gowns, and 
sashes and scarfs of soft mousseline, etc., are ex- 
quisitely embroidered. A white voile gown 
whose scalloped edges were embroidered with 
sprays of lilies of the valley, as was the long 
white chiffon sash, is a recent Parisian importa- 
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tion, and a white gown can be most easily and 
effectively embroidered in a maidenhair fern de~ 
sign, in delicate greens. 

Embroidery in black and white will be popular, 
with often a hint of gold through the pattern. 
Embroidery in Persian or Oriental colors is 
also very chic, and a dash of red is effective 
whenever it can b: appropriately used with the 
body of the waist or with the other colors em- 
ployed. Geometrical and Oriental designs, con- 
ventionalized flower designs as well as real’ 
flower designs are all used, and embroidered dots. 
are as popular on Winter garments as they have- 
been upon Summer frocks. 

fe 2 

Opera cloaks and, in fact, evening wraps of alli 
descriptions are garments that appeal most 
strongly to women who love beautiful materials, 
rich laces, furs, etc., etc., for in these same cloaks 
and capes there is an opportunity not to be found; 
elsewhere to combine the most superb brocades: 
with pricless laces and rare furs. There is posi- 
tively no limit that can be placed as to cost, but 
the beauty of colorings, the luxurious and regal 
effect, does much to reconcile even the most eco 
nomically-minded individual with the sum that 
has been expended. Dame Fashion holds out one 
loophole as regards this particular garment by 
not laying down any vigorous law as to what 
materials shall be used, and from year to year 
there is not the same changes of style as in any 
and every other detail of the feminine wardrobe, 
So long as the fabric is rich and effective it mat~ 
ters not whether it be some old heirloom of rare 
brocade that has been in the family for genera- 
tions, or whether it is some exquisite product of 
modern times. 

Both cloaks and long loose coats are included 
in the term opera cloaks, and this season the coat 
is considered the smarter of the two. It is a 
loose, apparently shapeless garment (in reality 
it is most carefully shaped), long enough to 
reach to the hem of the skirt, or at most but a 
short distance from the foot. This length is con- 
sidered a more satisfactory one, 
not so soon become worn and defaced around the 


as the cloak does 


edge. The sleeves are large and full and there is 
a high, flaring collar that fastens close at the 
throat. 


An especially handsome one is of ivory panne 
velvet, with a painted design of flowers and 
leaves, the flowers in three or four different 
shades of pink. are finished 
with a band of sable and ruffle of lace, 
an inside facing of shirred chiffon. The 
flaring collar is held up with two bands of sable, 
while a lace fichu below the sable finishes in front 
into a narrow point. The collar is faced with a 
full ruching of white chiffon and the fronts are 
faced with the same shirring. 


The wide sleeves 
and have 
high, 











PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


MODES OF THE SEASON IN PETTICOATS. 


HE petticoats shown nowadays represent in 
varying degrees the taste and means of the 
woman who wears them. Among the new 
articles for trousseaux there are petticoats 
trimmed with pretty ruchings of satin, 

gathered very full and slashed to show the lace 
underneath. Among the most noticeable is one 
which is most exquisite in effect, giving almost 
the impression of the calyx of a flower, with the 
surrounding petals and leaves. The petticoats 
are generally made of silk of various colors, from 
the palest to the deepest tints, and are trimmed 
with flounces of lace, mousseline de soie and 
puffings and frillings of ribbon. 

White skirts, which have not been worn for 
several years, have again come into favor among 
women of fashion, and these are marvels of 
dainty, snowy loveliness, in which every variety 
of lace and embroidery is combined to advan- 
tage. To give even the faintest idea of the finish 
ai.d delicacy of this lovely variety of underwear 
one must describe rather than indulge in adjec- 
tives. (Concluded on page 6.) 
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ATTRACTIVE BALL GOWNS. 


(Described on page 8.) 
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have brought our countrymen and 

women to its shores. The Winter amuse- 

ments, however, are no less attractive, 
and have the advantage of being entirely origi- 
nal. 


P to the present time it is almost entirely 
the Summer attractions of Norway and 
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Winter Sports in Northern Countries. 


Npsssess 


ganing should not be introduced in Norway, 
still, coasting affords greater amusement, and is 
in many respects preferable. The requirements 
for coasting consist of a sled, a guiding pole 
(if steered with a shaft), and a sloping track with 
a hard surface. When intending to have a run, 
one proceeds to the ton of a hill or some part 
of a slope, sits down on the 

















The majority of people have vague ideas con- 
cerning a northern Winter, which they believe to 
be of a severity which would make existence 
intolerable, and endanger their heaith. 

The Winters in semi-Arctic regions are very 
different from ours. People who are sensitive 
to, and suffer from, the chill consequent on the 
winds and humid atmosphere of our own island 
are not sensible of cold in the clear, dry, and 
calm air of the North; and in the interior of 
Norway, where the temperature is low and at- 
mospheric pressure high, the weather is won- 
derfully uniform and salubrious; as a matter of 
fact, the country holds the first place in Europe 
in respect to longevity and lowness of death 
rate. 

The great Winter sport of skating it is not in- 
tended to write about here, as it can be seen and 
indulged in in our own country; but the two 
principal and local amusements shall be more 
fully described, and there is little do bt that as a 
result of reading this many will conceive a great 
longing to participate in these sports, with which 
one is very slightly, if at all, acquainted on our 
shores. 

lirstly, there is “coasting,” which, although 
resting on the same principle: as tobogganing, 
is nevertheless quite different from it. The sled 
used is of another construction, being specially 
designed for running on ice, and being provided 


with runners. There is no reason why tobog- 


sled, places one’s feet on the 
runners, and moves off with- 
out effort the moment they 
are off the ground, the pace 
increasing rapidly with the 
descent. The usual mode 
of steering is by means of a 
pole fifteen to twenty feet in 
length, which, held at one 
end in the hand, is gripped 
between the arm and body, 
the latter forming, as it 
were, a fulcrum, and extends 
for some way astern of the 
“coaster,” a 
portion trailing on _ the 
ground. ‘lhe pole is moved 
like a tiller, and acts like the 
rudder of a ship. 

In Norway coasting is not 
only indulged in as a pas- 
time, but as a means of trav- 
eling from one place to an- 
other, for, on a hilly road, 
the ground can be covered 
more quickly when aided by 
a sled than by _ driving. 
“Swisn! walk a mile,” was 
a Chinaman’s laconic and 
accurate descriniion of to- 
bogganing, and it applies 
equally to coasting. Drag- 
ging the coaster up steep 
hills may be some slight exertion, but the ex- 
quisite delight of the “swish” banishes all 
thoughts of previous toil. 

Snow-shoe running, or skiing, as it is called in 
Norway, is decidedly the queen of Winter pas- 
times. Originally adopted, and still carried on, 
as a necessary means of locomotion in districts 


considerable 




















where snows lie deep and highways lie buried or 
are unknown, it has, of comparatively late years, 
been reduced to a veritable pleasure and art by 
the people of Norway. Its origin cannot be 
traced. Just as the inventor of the wheel is un- 
known. so is the discoverer of ski lost in oblivion. 
Skiing, for practical purposes, has existed in all 
parts of the old world from time immemorial, and 
accompanied the migration of Eastern races west- 
ward from the shores of the China seas to the 
northernmost points of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. In form the ski vary, and have varied con 
siderably, some being of very great length and 
narrowness, others short and broad, with many 
varieties between the extremes, each in its way 
being the most suitable for local conditions. The 
ski consists of a narrow plank of wood, rounded 
and curved upwards at the toe, furnished with 
straps or thongs in the center or somewhat be- 
hind the center, for fastenings to the foot. 

The.sport does not at first sight seem particu- 
larly adapted for the fair sex, but during the last 
two or three years it has taken great hold upon 
the ladies of the Norwegian capital. It is a very 
pretty sight to see one of the literally fair daugh- 
ters of Norway, with cheeks glowing with health 
and excitement, arrayed in a suitable and nearly 
always becoming dress, often more or less ac- 
curately copied from one of their national cos- 
tumes—setting forthon her snow shoes, and form- 
ing a dainty and striking contrast to the white 
snow and the dark pine forests alike. Consider- 
able distances can be compassed at no small 
speed, and the leaps which an experienced snow- 
shoe runner can negotiate are simply marvelous. 
A fine nerve, coupled with pluck and practice, 
are, however, indispensable, and novices in this 
sport, perhaps more than in most others, have to 
pay their “footing.” There are now regular 
ladies’ snow-shoe clubs which arrange excur- 
sions, and even ladies’ races or competitions have 
been introduced. Several snow-shoe clubs have 
their huts in the mountains, and young ladies and 
gentlemen of good social standing in Christiania 
frequently make these their destination for snow- 
shoe excursions. 

When one pictures to one’s self the peculiar 
magnificence of the semi-Arctic winter, the gen- 
eral aspect of a large extent of snow-decked land 
glittering in the sunlight, the beauties of the 
dark-green pines, their boughs laden with man- 
tles of white, the silver birches frosted in every 
detail with rime, the whole landscape under a 
canopy of azure sky; then again, when night has 
fallen, the pale silvery sheen cast by a frosty 
moon, the streams of the Aurora Borealis flicker- 
ing in the northern heavens, or flaring up to the 
very zenith, one is singularly touched by the con- 
trasts of the day which have become mellowed 
and absorbed with harmonious unity, producing a 
veritable fairyland. Through such scenery one 
glides along on the snow shoes, anu it is not to 
be wondered at that the sport is found most fas- 
cinating. 
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(Continued from page 4.) 
To begin with, these skirts are made very long 
and are very much trimmed below the knees, 
following closely the development of styles in 
dress skirts. 

One of the handsomest skirts is of pale laven- 
der faille and is trimmed with two deep flounces 
of striped gauze, lavender and white, caught up 
at intervals with knots of deep violet velvet. 
This, though comparatively simple, is very 
charming. Rather more elaborate are two others 
of silvery Nile green and vivid rose color, the 
deep flounces on which are cut V shape and 
trimmed with entredeux and ruffles of spangled 
tissue. 

Another exquisite combination is of sky blue 
mousseline de soie, knife plaited, and divided into 
panels by broad entredeux of Valenciennes lace. 
There is also a dainty creation of mandarin silk, 
with a deep flounce, trimmed with a trellis de- 
sign of ecru Cluny lace insertion, put on over an 
under flounce of mousseline de soie, which shows 
the dainty points of the lace above and makes 
a very striking effect. 


HANDSOME EVENING TOILETTES. 


(Described on page 8.) 
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SCHUYLER MEREDITH was one of 
the best-known dramatic critics on the 
largest local newspaper, and at the same 

@ time its literary editor. This gave him 

an authoritative and influential position 

in literary, as well as theatrical circles, also so- 
cially, because the theater was the point in which 
all the intellectual interests centered. The 
theaters, on the other hand, counted the names 
of artists of talent and renown among the mem- 
bers of the companies, especially the principal 
theater where a stock company of undisputed 
merit produced the latest plays year after year, 
plays not of a farcical character, but showing 
deeper thought, as well as those dealing with 
modern society life. Owing to the fact that the 
same company was a permanent feature at this 
theater, the members were all more or less drawn 
into the upper social circles, and were to be met 
at all functions where intellect and wealth 
mingled. Of course, if either one of the older or 
of the newer members ever kicked over the traces 
the general censure was great and moral indigna- 
tion swept over everything with turbulent billows. 
The press never took part in these little squabbles, 
as it avoided feeding scandal in any way, and the 
searchlight of publicity was never turned on the 
private life of any of the artists. Through a pe- 
culiar coincidence, or rather circumstance, the 
necessity one day arose that the intellectual and 
financial elements were compelled to sit in judg- 
nient over the morality of the leading lady of the 
leading theater, and our friend, J. Schuyler Mere- 
dith, was the one at whose request this court was 


held. 


It was really very easy for him to regard him-, 


self as a model of virtue in those days! Young, 
fresh, elastic, his interest in and enjoyment of life 
were intensified by a nature, one part sarcasm. 
one part sentimentality, and two parts idealism. 
He had been married but a few years and was 
supremely happy, so much more so as his charm- 
ing wife adored him and thought her curly-haired 
husband far superior to every one. He was not 
accustomed to be particularly prudish in his judg- 
ment of others, but he had his own ideal views of 
womanhood and it pained him considerably if 
these views were jarred in any way. Conse- 
quently his esthetic sense was insulted when the 
leading lady, who had but recently been engaged, 
and whom he had praised as a high priestess of 
art after her debut as “Hero,” had commenced a 
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little liaison which was anything but priestly in its 
character, with an elderly admirer of dramatic 
art whom his best friends could not claim to be 
a Leander. The result of this was the action for 
divorce brought by the man’s wife, in which she 
was successful, and of course general censure 
rested on the beautiful and charming Miss Gladys 
Overbaugh. 

The reason Meredith was particularly incensed 
at this occurrence could be traced to the fact that 
Miss Overbaugh, a blonde who had brought the 
ability of concealing the ravages of time on her 
fair face down to a fine art, had repeatedly com- 
plained to him about her lonesome position after 
having been surrounded in New York and Lon- 
don with a large circle of admiring friends, and 
of course Meredith, who had a very soft spot in 
his heart for the fair sex, had endeavored his ut- 
most to bring more enjoyment into her fife by in 
troducing her to all the notables of the town. 
The first opportunity to affect this that presented 
itself were several dramatic evenings at which the 
attractive “‘Hero” had promised to assist, and had 
even offered to recite a prologue that was to be 
written for her by Meredith. 

Then followed the annual Charity Ball, at which 
all the stars of the opera and the stage, and all 
the stars of society mingled in one grand burst 
of beauty and elegance. This was the first genu- 
ine opportunity of introducing Miss Overbaugh 
to everybody of note, and Meredith really did his 
utmost to make it as agreeable for her as he could. 
He introduced her to his wife and to his more in- 
timate circle of friends, and Miss Overbaugh 
was certainly one of the queens of the evening 
She looked positively radiant in a toilette of pale 
blue crépe de chine, and received the distinction 
of sitting at supper next to the honorary president 
of the ball, who was also a banker of note. She 
thus in a measure occupied the most prominent 
position, and everybody was charmed with her 
grace and sweetness. All agreed that the parts 
she enacted on the stage were but a reflection of 
her own sweet self, and. in short, she captured 
all hearts. 

A few weeks later Mrs. Gillett Harms, one of 
the foremost leaders of Brockport society gave a 
large musicale at which the greatest operatic stars 
were to assist, and both Meredith and his wife 
were overjoyed at the idea of meeting their new 
friend again at a larger gathering, Meredith con- 
gratulating himself that he was the connecting 
link, so to speak, between the actress and so- 
ciety. 

One day, before the musicale came off, some 
members of the Union Club, among whom was 
Gillett Harms, sat talking in the library of the 
club, when one of the men mentioned the liaison 
between “Hero” and the admirer of dramatic art, 
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which burst like a bomb, and which Meredith at 
first indignantly denied. To say that all were 
most painfully impressed by their idol’s downfall 
is to put it mildly, and Meredith’s distress was 
simply boundless when the undisputable facts 
were placed before him that the “Hero” whom he 
had praised so highly had really selected a con- 
soler for her hours of solitude, and a very homely 
one at that. Aside from the fact that the musicale 
was the next subject on society’s repertoire, the 
Union Club had arranged a “Ladies Day,” and 
immediately two factions arose. One demanded 
that the name of the woman who had so compro- 
mised herself should be taken from the list of 
those invited, and Meredith headed this faction, 
while the other side declared that she had been 
invited simply as any other lady would be, and 
that nobody had the right to criticise her private 
life merely on account of rumors that were flying 
around. The debate finally grew so heated that 
it was decided to determine the very delicate ques- 
tion of crossing her name off or not, at a private 
meeting of the directors and advisory committee 
to be held the very next Saturday. 

On the Saturday in question, just as Meredith 
was leaving his house to go to his office, he met a 
messenger boy with a telegram for him. This 
was rather a surprise, which was increased when 
his eye ran over the contents, and the surprise 
was mingled with just 2 litthke embarrassment as 
he folded the telegram and put it in his pocket. 

“Meet me to-night, eight o’clock, at the Shore- 
ham. Luxie.” 

Luxie! that could be no one else but Lucie 
Winters, wild, gay Lucie who had long ago, in 
his college days, taught him what kissing was— 
how many years ago was that? at least ten—who 
had loved him so sincerely and tenderly, and yet 
had been unwilling to promise to wait for him, an 
impecunious youth, who had his way to make in 
the world. 

What could she want of him now? 
tercourse had ceased long ago, had ceased since 
Lucie’s marriage with George Leggett, an old but 
wealthy manufacturer over whose pedantic tenden- 
cies they had had many a laugh. That she had 
married just this particular man had been a very 
bitter blow to him, an experience which it had 
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DAINTY INDOOR GOWNS. 


(Described on page 38.) 
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taken longer for him to overcome than he cared 
to admit even to himself. He had let her see 
this, too, very plainly, when, a few years ago, 
just as he had been called to his present post, and 
when he was still unmarried, he met her acci- 
dentally, also at the Shoreham, where she was 
stopping temporarily. That this had been merely 
a ruse to see him again was very evident. She 
had endeavored quite adroitly to bring up the 
subject of old times, but he was already sincerely 
attached to his present wife and remained cool. 
That she had noticed this also was shown by her 
frosty congratulations on his engagement, which 
was announced shortly after. 

And now she had returned again! Why did 
she avoid coming to his home, but made an ap- 
pointment at the hotel? She knew he was mar- 
ried, very happily married. 

She had intimated to him rather plainly that 
she had not found the supreme happiness she had 
dreamed of in married life, and hinted that had 
she married him it would all have been very dif- 
ferent. Was she going to make another attempt 
to recapture what she had irretrievably lost? He 
vividly remembered how proud he had been of his 
virtuous resistance because Luxie was certainly a 
very beautiful woman, with large, soulful eyes 
that sought his own with a questioning and pas- 
sionate look. 

But this evening he could impossibly devote to 
her. At half-past eight, at the latest, the secret 
session at the Union Club would commence, and 
as it was at his request that this meeting was 
called it would never do for him to be absent, 
and before the meeting his wife expected him 
home to supper. She had told him that very 
seriously at breakfast, because he had been out 
rather frequently lately and his pretty little wife 
felt somewhat neglected. 

On the other hand, it would never do to let 
Luxie stay alone at the hotel which she had surely 
chosen in remembrance of her former visit. He 
must at least devote a few minutes, perhaps half 
an hour, to her, listen to her wishes and put him- 
self at her disposal for the next day. He still had 
to invent some excuse that would explain his ab- 
sence from home for supper, as he did not wish 
his wife to know anything about the telegram. 
Accordingly, just before six o’clock he sent word 
that the importance of the meeting would prevent 
his coming home, knowing well that this excuse 
would be accepted because his wife had again and 
again impressed upon him the necessity of taking 
Miss Overbaugh’s name from the list of invited 
guests, as neither she nor her friends would be 
present at the same functions with her. 

Punctually at eight o’clock, Meredith entered 
the hotel with a lovely bunch of Jack and La 
France roses, that he had taken the precaution of 
bringing himself. This little mark of attention 
vas to sweeten the disappointment he knew she 
would experience at his leaving so soon after hav- 
ing come, and that he had chosen just those roses 
that he knew to be her favorites was merely a 
coincidence. 

He sent in his card and was surprised to find 
Lucie in one of the private dining rooms. She 
was clad in a simple tailor made of dark cloth, 
and a becoming hat rested on her glossy hair. Be- 
side her sat a little girl who was eating some cake 
and drinking a glass of milk. 

“IT have taken you by surprise?” she asked, 
when, after a rather embarrassed handshake, she 
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raised her eyes and regarded him A, 
x \ed 


with a firm but searching look. x 
“And unfortunately this pleasant 

surprise comes at a time at which I 

am not free,” 

gave her the roses. 


he, answered, as he 


“It is as I feared,” she said, re- 
“And yet I did not 
want to pass through here without 


signedly. 


giving the friend of my girlhood a sign that I 
still remembered him or pass by the opportunity 
What beautiful roses,” she 

“T see you still know my 


of seeing him again. 
added, in lower tones. 
favorites. But you will at least have a cup of tea 
with me, will you not?” 
next to the child, and Meredith took the chair 
opposite her. 

“This is Lillie,” she said, with a nod toward the 
little one, “my tired, sleepy little companion.” 

Meredith, who was very fond of children. 
talked to the little girl and told her in tones that 
were full of loving pride and that strangely 
thrilled Lucie, of his own little daughter who was, 
however, much younger than Lillie. In fact, he 
took the latter to be Lucie’s daughter, and as she 
realized this a shadow passed over her face. 

“T have no children,”’ she said, gravely. “This 
She has been visiting us 
and I am now taking her home. With her as my 
companion I thought I could dare to cross your 
path once more. She is in a measure my chaper- 
ene,” she added, with a little bitter smile and a 
look in her dark eyes that sent the blood coursing 
wildly in Meredith's veins. She rose to give the 
child, who had fallen asleep, a more comfortable 
position, and when she again turned her face to 
him it wore its usual calm expression, mingled 


She seated herself again, 


is my hushand’s niece. 


“And you really are 


What 


perhaps with a little regret. 
not free this evening? 
Your wife?” 

“You must make her acquaintance to-morrow,” 
“She will certainly be very 


prevents you? 


he said, evasively. 
glad——”’ 

“You think so?” she interrupted; “I can hardly 
believe that. But tell me what prevents you from 
spending the evening with me?” 

Then Meredith related to her the duty he had 
to perform that evening, of the scandal that had 
arisen, of all the rumors that were flying around, 
and spoke of the distasteful position,in which he 
was placed owing to having been the one who had 
vouched for the lady in question. In the eager- 
ness and warmth that his subject inspired him 
with he did not notice how painfully she was im- 
pressed with his moral indignation. 

“Why, of course, then you must go now,” she 
said calmly when Meredith had ended his tale 
and looked at the time. She also took out her 
watch and, looking at it, added: “It is almost a 
quarter of nine. 

“Yes unfortunately! 

“Early to-morrow morning I shall continue my 
journey,” she declared with calm decision. “I 
have convinced myself that you are happy in your 
wedded life. That is why I came! I wished to 
know positively whether you were happy or per- 
haps as—miserable—as I!” 

A deep compassion came over him. 

Two big tears coursed slowly down her cheeks. 

Deeply agitated and slightly embarrassed she 
turned her head away and her eyes fell on the 
sleeping child. 

“T must take the little one upstairs and put her 
to bed,’ she said in smothered 
from her 


3ut to-morrow?” 


“Luxie!” 


tones, and rose seat. 
Endeavoring to regain her com- 
posure she picked up the bunch of 
flowers, and, taking from it a half- 
blown Jack added : 
“But when you judge those peo- 


ple for whom the roses of hap- 
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rose, she 
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piness do not bloom on the straight path of vir- 
tue—then, my friend, think Of me and have pity 
on them.” 

“Luxie,” in his excitement he seemed unable to 
find any other word. 

She turned round to take up the child, but 
Meredith was quicker than she. As he walked 
toward the door and out into the hall he looked 
in vain for a waiter, then, resolutely, continued 
on his way until they reached the elevator. When 
they arrived in front of the door of her room she 
opened it, saying: 

“Just a moment, please, it is dark in here.’ 

She struck a match and he entered immediately 
behind her, but in some way, perhaps 
from a sudden draught, the door slammed shut 
and the match went out. There still remained 
sufficient light from the hall through the transom 
for them to distinguish the outlines of each others 
Going up io him she took the child and 


strange 


figures. 
tenderly placed her on the couch, at the same time 
asking Meredith to light the gas, telling him 
where he would find the matches. 

But he made no attempt to find them. He stood 
as if rooted to the spot, his whole being in a tur- 
moil at the touch of her hand. An unconquerable 
desire came over him to take the unhappy woman 
into his arms and comfort her in her sorrow. 
And she suddenly, with a deep sob, hid her head 
He gently lifted her face and 
their lips met in a clinging, passionate kiss. 

Then she, trembling, pushed him away from her. 

“That kiss I have been yearning for, oh, so 
long, so very long! But now go—you will go. 
will you no: ?” she said softly and gently. 

But Meredith again embraced her and pressed 
his lips to hers repeatedly with increasing pas- 


on his shoulder. 


sion. 
She was the first to regain her self-control. 
She tore herself away and lit the gas. Her 


breath came short and quick and her eyes fell on 
the rose-leaves that lay on the carpet; in their 
ardent embrace the rose she had given him had 
been crushed. 

“See, 


is quite 


your rose 

spoiled,” 
she said regretfully, 
as, with an unsteady 
hand she took another 
from the bunch that 
she had placed on the 
table. “Take this as 
a_ substitute.” She 
(Concluded on page 25.) 
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RS. MARTHA FERRIS sat opposite her 
husband at the dinner table, her face 
so radiant and joyful that her husband, 
the gay and debonair young lawyer, 
could not help but notice it. Not that 

it was unusual for her to be joyful; what young 

wife would not be happy with her honeymoon 
hardly over? But to-day she was unusually so. 

For a moment the swift thought passed through 

his mind—was it possible that she had cooked 

the dinner herself? But no, the quality of the 
dishes was plain evidence of the cook’s master 
hand, and he dismissed the thought at once. 

And yet it was a secret connected with the 
kitchen that brought the happy light into the 
young wife’s face and eyes. 

“Louis,” she said, when they were through 
the roast, with an attempt at dignity, “there is a 
little surprise in store—an apricot pie—that I 
baked myself—my first experiment at cooking.” 

He succeeded in making a pleased and glad 
face at this disclosure and she in turn was so 
overjoyed at the pleasure the announcement 
evoked that she arose at once and hurried into 
the kitchen, anxious to produce this proof of her 
housewifely skill as soon as possible. 

When the door ciosed behind her a shade of 
doubt appeared on his face and a slight frown 
puckered his forehead. 

“We shall see what we shall see,” he mur- 
mured. “Her first experiment—and a pie—oh, 
dear! I seem to remember in a moment all the 
jokes I ever read about pies.” 

It is certainly true that she remained away in- 
ordinately long for the ‘impatience she had at 
first exhibited. 

When she finally made her appearance the 
sunny look had gone from her face to make way 
for an intense disappointment, mingled with em- 
barrassment. 

“T don’t know, Louis,’’ she began, with some 
hesitation, “it must be the oven—when I put the 
pie in it looked all right——-” 

“Oh.” he said, with exaggerated pity, guessing the worst, as he took the 
silver salver and placed it on the table. 

“Well, it certainly looks more like a wooden plate decorated with pyro- 
gtaphy than a pie,” he added, thougiitfully. 

“Louis,” cried his wife, “surely it is not so bad as that. See, see here— 
here is almost a quarter of an apricot that is quite sound—it is not burned 
at all.” 

“Really?” he said, with surprise; “it must have had an extraordinarily 
cool temperament!” 

Her eyes sought the carpet and she heaved a big sigh. 

“I don’t suppose you want to try even the least piece,” she said in low, 
trembling tones as she nervously fingered the tablecloth. 

“Now is the crucial moment to show you are a man,” he thought. 

“Try a little piece!” he cried. “I am going to eat it all up!” 

A look of the warmest. adoring love was ample thanks for this heroic 
resolve. He endeavored to cut the unfortunate pie, but it resisted his 
efforts like a piece of leather. He was just on the point of uttering a 
rather cruel joke about getting a saw when the bell rang. 

“Who is that?” queried Martha, with a lock at the pie, as she listened 
breathlessly. ‘For Heaveh’s sake, it is Lillie and Agnes, my chums—they 
want to surprise us at dinner, and thev will run down my cooking among 
all our friends if they see this attempt!” 

At this moment a thought of saving love entered the attorney’s mind. 

“Leave me alone here and come back in a few moments, just as if noth- 
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HER FIRST PIE 


WHAT BECAME OF IT. 


By Anna Worthington, 
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ing had happened. I'll fix everything,” he 
whispered. His little wife disappeared into the 
next room and he looked around quickly for 
some place to hide the pie. At first he thought 
of putting it under the sideboard—but no, the 
desk was safer. 

The two girls, as they entered, saw him quickly 
turn away from the desk he used for some pri- 
vate business, and with a look they told each 
other everything that feminine fancy—the fancy 
of two unmarried girls—could invent under the 
circumstances. Oh, these men! He was deceiv- 
ing his wife! For the sake of another woman! 
They had caught him turning away from the 
place that hid his secret. 

“A secret we will surely find out,” their eyes 
said to each other as they greeted him very 
warmly. 

“Where is Martha?” they asked. “We have 
tickets for the matinee on Saturday, and we want 
her to come.” 

“Certainly,” said Ferris, trying to get near the 
desk. “She will be here in a moment; she has 
just gone out to get a book.”’ 

‘He sent her out,” telegraphed the eyes. 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said Lillie, as if she 
had suddenly thought of something. “May I 
sit down at your desk and make a memorandum 
in my note-hook? It is something very import- 
ant that I must attend to this afternoon.” 

Agnes secretly admired her friend’s genius, 
while Ferris was puzzling about the motive. They 
had certainly guessed something, but how much? 
{f Lillie sat down at the desk she would in a 
moment perceive the odor of the burned apricots 
and then Martha’s culinary failure would be ap- 
parent. Consequently, he must prevent her from 
getting near the desk in order to save the repu- 
tution of Martha’s first attempt at cooking. All 
this passed through Ferris’ mind quick as a flash. 

“Permit me to do it for you,” he said, with his 








most engaging smile. 

“Oh, of course, your famous pen must not be used by such ignorant 
girls as we are,” said Lillie, sarcastically. 

“I suppose it is dedicated to the service of Love,” remarked Agnes, 
coming to her friend’s assistance. 

“T don't care about knowing what secret the desk contains,” said Lillie. 
“I am only sorry for Martha!” 

“But I don’t know what you are talking about,” returned Ferris, with 
well-feigned astonishment. 

Just at that moment his wife entered, and with a nervous glance took in 
the situation, endeavoring at the same time to greet her friends cordially. 

“Just think, Martha,” laughed Lillie, “we have caught your husband in 
the act ai 

“Caught him in the act?” repeated Martha in startled tones. 

“Yes,” cried Agnes, “secret correspondence—pink letters—appointment— 
can’t you guess?” 

Louis tried to catch his wife’s eye, but she was looking dumfounded, 
first at Lillie and then at Agnes. 

“My husband?” she asked, with surprise. 

“Yes,” they both nodded. “Don’t go too near him; he is defending that 
desk like a lion.” 

Martha was too excited to think calmly. 

“Louis,” she cried, ali idea of the pie driven from her mind by the hints 
of her friends, “what are you concealing in that desk! Give it to me!” 

She looked at him and in an instant the truth flashed across her mind. 
She grew red and pale in turn. 
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“Oh,” she stammered, with a faint attempt at a 
smile, “I know what it is! A surprise for me! 
I don’t care to see it now because I don’t want 
to spoil my husband’s pleasure.” 

“Pleasure—at a spoiled pie! What 
one does resort to!’ he thought, grimly. 

The two friends were distinctly indignant. 
That was a nice household! In a few weeks the 
husband had so far subdued the wife, had gained 
such control over her that she was even ready to 
gloss over, to conceal his faults. The situation 
was really rich! Catch them marrying! 

“Oh, my dear,” said Lillie, in a tone of the 
greatest compassion, “don’t try any more—we un- 
derstand—a surprise for you—of course, that we 
do not want to spoil.” 

“We hope the surprise will give you a great 
deal of pleasure,” added Agnes, piqued. 

They went away shortly after, considering that 
a confession could not be forced, and then they 
knew enough anyway of the secret to be able to 
tell it to a few friends under the seal of the great- 
est privacy; they could all pity poor Martha in 
her great misery. 

“Oh, Louis,” cried Martha, when the two girls 
were gone, “how was it possible for me to doubt 
you so easily! Forgive me, will you? I can 
imagine how they are going to tear us to pieces.” 

Ferris shrugged his shoulders and returned 
tenderly: 

“What do we care as long as we know that we 
are happy.” 

The bell rang again and this time they recog- 
nized a male voice. 

“Why, it’s Uncle Edward.” 

Uncle Edward had a particular weakness for 
Ferris and his wife, and was firmly determined 
that they should some day inherit his immense 
fortune. He was a charming man, highly edu- 
cated, amiable and suave. Only he had one 
fault—he thought himself a great poet, and in 
this he was as vain as it is possible for a dilettant 
to be. For every slight he had a word of pardon, 
but an attack on his muse he would have re- 
turned with life-long enmity. 

The young couple received Uncle Edward with 
more than usual cordiality, which he truly de- 
served, and, considering his poetical inclinations, 
he was rather flattered at his warm reception. 
They urged him to stay, but he declared that it 
was impossible, altogether impossible. 


white lies 


“IT only ran in to get my prologue that 
I gave you to read the other day,” he said 
to Ferris. “The 













prologue that our 
Miss 
Neilson is to re- 
cite at the opening 
of the new chil- 
dren’s hospital. 
How did you like 


it?” 


charming 
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“Oh,” replied Ferris, “it is simply grand— 
words are not adequate to praise it! I read it to 
Martha three times; we are aimost able to re- 
cite it ourselves, aren't we, Martha? It is just 
beautiful !” 

“Certainly,” asserted Martha, .with fervor. 

A flattered smile spread over Uncle Edward’s 
face. 

“T will send you a copy of it later,” he said, 
with condescension. 

Louis quickly went to the desk, opened the 
drawer, looked in and almost sank to the ground. 

Martha regarded first him and then Uncle Ed- 
ward with large, and 
shocked at the sudden change that came over 
Uncle Edward’s face. He had walked up to Fer- 
ris and, standing beside him, cast an inquisitive 
at the contents. All at figure 
His face grew red with anger and 


astonished eyes, was 


look once his 
straightened. 
his eyes were blazing. 

“What,” he cried, with trembling voice, “what! 
This is all my muse is worth to you! As wrap- 
ping-paper for cake—is that what you use my 
prologue for! Ha! I shall never forgive you!” 

With a dramatic gesture he drew the much 
discussed prologue, all greasy and dirty, from be- 
neath the apricot pie, shook it threateningly at 
them, and bounced from the room before either 
Ferris or his wife had time to utter a word. 

“That miserable thing has made enough 
trouble,” cried Louis furiously, as he grabbed the 
pie and left the room. 

In a few moments he 
serene and composed, and almost smiling. 

“Forgive me for flying into such a rage,” he 
said. “I really could not destroy your first at- 
tempt, so I gave it to a poor devil who was just 
He is eating it 


returned, once more 


begging at the basement door. 
up.” 
“He is eating it,” she cried joyfully. 


Then after a pause she added fearfully: “Are 
you not afraid it might hurt him?” 
“Well, there is no telling,” he answered, ‘‘con- 


sidering all the damage it has already done. If 
that man is mean he might sue us later or send 
us the doctor’s bill. Suppose we take it away 
irom him and give him something else.” 

They both ran quickly downstairs, opened the 
basement door and were delighted to find the beg- 
gar still there. He was neat in his appearance, 
although his clothes were seedy and threadbare. 

“You had better give back that pie,” said Ferris, 
“and we will give you something else in place 
of it.” 

“Oh,” said the man, rather frightened, “I can- 
not, I have eaten it.” 

“All of it?” both asked, Ferris 
his wife with secret satisfaction. 

“Yes, it was fine, just as I like it,” 


with horror, 
returned 
the man. 

Martha's eyes softened. She knew she 
been maligned about that pie! 


had 








“What do you work at for a living?” she in- 
quired compassionately. 

“T,” said the man a little proudly. “Just now 
I have nothing to do, but I am an artist.” 

“An artist!” cried Martha. 
an artist could appreciate such a work of art as 


No wonder! only 


her pie! 
Ferris looked at the man with some distrust. 
“An he queried. “Pray tell me in 
what line 
The man smiled in a self-satisfied way. 
“T am a china and glass eater at a museum!” 


artist ?”’ 


27? 


And for the first time *in her life Martha 
fainted. 

st se 

APHORISMS, 


When a girl leaves the home of her parents to 
follow the man she has elected to marry, she is 
supplied, by well-meaning relatives and friends, 
with a light baggage of maxims and pieces of 
advice; and with these she is expected to find 
marriage a success, and help to make it so. It 
would less often be a failure if both and 
women were to spend a few years of their youth 
studying the science and the politics of matri- 
mony, and trying also to understand the poetry 
of it. 


men 


* * * 


Just as a man’s appetite is kept alive by an in- 
telligent cook, just so is a husband’s love and 
interest kept alive by an intelligent wife. Conse- 
quently, change the menu or your husband will 
sometimes go and dine at the club. 
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A FEW ATTRACTIVE COSY CORNERS. 


Wrosesssssssssssseses 


NTERIOR decoration is a subject that is of 
supreme interest, as far as the making of a 
comfortable home is concerned. Almost 
every house shows examples of different 
kinds, and in the majority we will find cosy 

corners of some sort. The home is necessarily the 
central point of family life, and the greater or less 
amount of comfort we put into it renders it in 
the same measure attractive or unattractive to the 
members. A great many difficulties have arisen 
fron the simple fact that the housewife lacks taste 
and artistic sense in the arrangement of her home, 
whereas the rest of the family may have the quick 
eye that perceives the incongruity of some color 
combinations at a glance. 

t is certainly true that Oriental corners add 
much to the attractiveness of a room, whether it be 
library, boudoir or the smoking-room of the mas- 
ter of the house. 

We are privileged to have the most glowing 

colors, and the most vivid combinations in the 
making up of these cosy corners, which often rep- 
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resent the only color scheme in the room, espe- 
cially in these days of uniformly tinted wall 
papers. 

The illustrations on this page are taken from 
original designs made up by a well-known Broad- 
way house, whose importations of Oriental goods 
are famous all over the country. Rugs of exquis- 
ite texture, rich and glowing with color and 
warmth, are employed in all the arrangements, and 
the draping is done with spears thrust through 
rosettes formed by the draping. A cosy corner 
without a quantity of pillows simply does not ex- 
ist, and here personal taste and artistic sense have 
a wide scope to exercise talent and color effect. 
Jeweled lamps are frequently used to enhance the 
beauty, and are particularly effective where the 
room does not receive much outside light. 

The charm of personality may be as much a 
part of the home as it is of the individual. Our 
memory shows us as vivid pictures of the com- 
monplace home as it does commonplace people. A 
great many homes, as well as a great many people, 








just miss the quality of charm. In the case of 
the inanimate body, we can trace the origin to 
some family taste, dignified and expressed through 
the details or the schemes of furnishing. Cer- 
tainly, no quality in a house is more sought after, 
more enjoyed by its occupants or their visitors, 
than the ability to make a true home, where peace 
and rest reign supreme, and where the artistic 
sense is fully satisfied by the decorations and the 
furnishing. 

It is apparent to the most casual observer that 
the sense of the beautiful, as far s home-like 
interiors are concerned, is being more and more 
developed. This is not less apparent in the homes 
of the great middle class than in those of the 
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wealthy, where 
rampant. 


extravagance of every kind is 

The one great dominant characteristic that can 
be observed everywhere is a desire for novelty, 
but also an effort to have unique effects in orna- 
mentation fully harmonize with every possible 
comfort. 

Our tastes are growing more and more lux- 
urious, and every effort is expended to satisfy 
them. Now, a great many people think that any- 
thing a little out of the ordinary requires, if not 
unlimited, at least quite substantial means, where- 
as with taste even a moderate income can accom- 
plish wcnders. The main object is to avoid cheap 
and tawdry mterials as tha: means so much 
money wasted, becau< : they soon lose their fresh- 
ness, and become flimsy and worthless. 

Any ordinary carpenter can make a 
wood, of the required size, measuring the space 
the seat is to occupy, and in sitting-rooms or 
boudoirs these contrivances can be made to do 
double duty, as utility box and as seat. It will be 
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found very convenient as a receptacle for various 
articles. 


s+ s SF 
ART IN THE HOME. 

A very vague idea prevails with many people 
as to what is really meant by Chippendale furni- 
ture, the fashion for which has so lately been re- 
vived, and it is by no means an unusual thing to 
hear any handsome mahogany piece of furniture 
of the last century designed Chippendale, although 
it may bear not the slightest resemblance to any 
of the designs of the great cabinet-maker. Imi- 
tators and disciples he undoubtedly had, and the 
sai.ie class of furniture was made by them, but 
even these iced hardly be compared with his spe- 
cial designs. Delicate mahogany wood-work with- 
out inlay of any description, and relying upon 
carving alone for ornament is a leading charac- 
teristic of the Chippendale productions, and he had 
two very distinct styles, his later one being influ- 
enced by the Chinese craze introduced into Eng- 
land by Sir William Chambers. 
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PRETTY THEATER WAISTS. 
(Described on page 38.) 
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HAPPENINGS. 














+ ead and Erlanger’s production at the Broad- 

way Theatre, of the latest Drury Lane Thea- 
tre success, “The Sleeping Beauty and The 
Beast,” which really represents the greatest spec- 
tacular achievement of the English stage, is at- 
tracting throngs every night. It is, in reality, a 
gigantic spectacular, musical extravaganza, pre- 
sented with the most lavish display of magnificent 
scenery imaginable, beautiful costumes, elaborate 
mechanical effects and a small army of people in 
which the feminine contingent is the more con- 
spicuous for numbers and the personal attractive- 
ness of the principals and auxiliaries. Ella Snyder 
plays the very important part of Beauty, and Viola 
Gillette enacts the rdle of Prince Charming. 

* Oo a 

HE large illustration on this page shows a 

T scene from Rob- 


quainted with the works of the foremost German 
playwrights. A large and fashionable audience 


witnessed the first performance. 
* * * 


N the casé of “The Way of the World,” at the 
Victoria, the usual process of dramatizing a 
novel is being reversed. A narrative to be pub- 
lished is being made of Clyde Fitch’s drama. It 
may be an interesting story, but the attractive 
personalities of Elsie de Wolfe and Clara Blood- 
good will surely be missed. The second act dis- 
closes a musicale in a luxurious Fifth avenue 
home, and the scene is a perfect picture of such 
a social function. Every glint of social polish is 


reproduced. 
* oe ok 


ARLY in December, “If I Were King” will 
give the Garden stage to “Alice, of Old Vin- 
cennes,” thus, in a measure, exchanging E. H. 


Sothern for his wife. 
ad * 


N° change has been made in “Tie Liberty 
Belles” since the introduction of “Starlight,” 
a ditty, sung by John Slavin, and danced by a 
dozen of the now famously pretty girls. The 
popularity of this musical farce is simply un- 
bounded, and its run at the Madison Square is 
for an indefinite time. 
























ew HELD remains indefinitely at the Casino 
in “The Little Duchess.” Her new song, 
“Pretty Mollie Shannon,” has become quite popu- 
lar, and the novelty of her appearance as a Paris 
gamin has helped it. She still wears the beauti- 
ful gowns in the first and second acts. 
: * * a 
FTER “A Royal Family” leaves the stage of 
the Lyceum we shall have an opportunity to 
see Miss Annie Russell in “The Girl and the 
Judge” at the same theater, the play being written 
for her by Clyde Fitch. 
+ * + 
HE production of David Belasco’s new histori- 
cal drama, “Du Barry,” will not take place 
until after Christmas at the Criterion Theatre, 
with Mrs. Leslie Carter in the principal réle. The 
intervening time will 
be taken up by 





ert Marshall’s com- 
edy, “The Second in 
Command,’’ with 
John Drew as Major 
Bingham, and Mr. 
Drew’s leading lady, 


Miss Ida Conquest. 
* * * 


‘¢KNJEW ENGLAND 

FOLKS,” in 
which Grayce Scott 
appears as Faith, is 
drawing large audi- 
ences at the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre. 
It is a play of rural 
charm and country 


life. 





oa * 

NE of the most 

important pro- 
ductions last month 
was that of “Johann- 
isfeuer,” at the Ir- 
ving Place Theatre. 
Certainly, Mr. Con- 
ried desarves the 
thanks of the public 





Charles Dalton, who, 
on December 2, ap- 
pears in the dramatic 
version of “The Hel- 
met of Navarre.” 


*x* * * 


MAYPE ADAMS, 
in ‘“‘Quality 
Street,” at the Knick 
erbocker Theatre, has 
scored an_ un- 
bounded success, as 
is only natural where 
this popular young 
artist is concerned. 
We may, later on, 
see her in “As You 
Like It” or “L’Aig- 
lon.” 
x * * 


( NLY the arrival 
of Amelia Bing- 

ham and her com- 
pany will drive 
David Warfield from 
the Bijou. He and 
his well - selected 
company will remain 
there in “The Auc- 
tioneer” until Jan. 6. 
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CHIC FLANNEL WAISTS. 
(Described on page 38.) 
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HE drew her gloves off slowly, 
and cast an indifferent glance 
around the table. Most of the 
guests were strangers to her. 
Some few acquaintances she 

saw, probably in town on the same 
errand as herself—theaters and much 
shopping. She reflected that the din- 
ner was, apparently, to be a boring 
one; that the man with whom she 
must make some effort to converse 
was absolutely unknown to her; and 
that strangers were rarely worth the 
semblance of a passing interest. * * * 
He was looking at her now—not that 
that was anything unusual. * * * She 
had been a fooi to come! 

She awoke to the fact that hers 
was the only soup as yet untasted, 
and that the insistent gaze of her 
neighbor’s eyes had drawn her own to 
meet them. 

He gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Shall we talk?” he asked her 
blandly, “or do you think that con- 
versation rightly makes its entry with 
the fish?” 

Her eyebrows were faintly inter- 
rogative, but her tone conveyed no 
interest. 

“Why with the fish?” she asked. 

“Fish,” he began, in patient ex- 
planation, “should be pre-eminently 
an aid to wit in conversation. Less 
indigestible than heavier foods, it 
suits all temperaments, and can be 
safely enjoyed without fear of satiety. 
It has been justly termed une diette 
échauffante and the leading position 
it always occupies upon the menu- 
card has been ceded to it in grateful 
recognition of its services in bright- 
ening the brains of those at table.” 

She relinquished the pretence of 
playing with her soup. 

“Author?” she murmured briefly. 

“Brillat-Savarin.” His tone was 
conclusive. 

“Oh—Savarin? A horrid personal- 
ity: three parts greed and one part 
cook; and all conceit!” 

She flicked Savarin contemptuously 
into space, together with a bread- 
crumb from her dress. 

He cleared his throat. This woman 
required enlightenment. » 

“Brillat-Savarin was a man—— 
he began. 

“Well, that is certainly a more 
concise expréssion of my estimate of 
him,” she allowed. 

gs: was a man,” he rep «ted firm- 
lv, “for whom I have a prof-und re- 





spect. He was unique, for he was 
absolutely independent of woman.” 
“Of woman?” 


“Why certainly, since * could in- 


vent the repast to soothe his fastidi- 
ous palate, and cook and eat it with- 
o t extraneous aid.” 

“A—h!” she reflected, “you should 
have used the plural in speaking of 
the feminine in connection with your 
Mere female creatures, such as 


hero. 





the cooks of whom you 
make him independent, 
can surely not be hon- 
ored by the term ‘Wom- 
an’ in big letters?” 

He looked at the pure 
outline of her profile, 
and wondered what her 
eyes were like. 

“You think that ‘wom- 
an’ is to be distinguished 
from the mere female?” 
he asked. 

“Of course” (indiffer- 
ently); “the plural of 
‘woman’ spells drudge, 
and patience, and inef- 


fective _ sacrifice-of-self, 
and a whole host of 
other unappetizing vir- 


‘woman’ 


tues; whereas 
in the singular 

“Yes, the singular?” 

She let her gaze roam 
round the table, but the 
ladies present were com- 
monplace, or plain, or dowdily im- 
possible. She recognized their use- 
lessness as illustrations of her theory, 
and fell back upon the inevitable with 
a sigh. 

“Woman in the singular to-night,” 
she said, “is me,” and flashed a grave 
glance suddenly at him. 

Her eyes were green, and some- 
thing lurked, unfathomable, in their 
depths. Was it malice? Was it in- 
vitation ? 





“Oh, ah!” he ejacuated; then drew 
himself together hurriedly. 

“Am I to understand that you are 
singular, in that you posse:s no vir- 
tues?” he asked with interest. 

“It was th: unappetizing virtues 
only that I relegated to the plural,” 
she reminded him; and added: “Of 
those so great a gourmet as your 
hero would, of course, be indepen- 
dent.” 








“But had he known 
you ” he suggested. 

She met the sugges- 
tion cheerfully. 

‘He would, of course, 
have wished me to sit 
opposite him at table, as 
a ‘imulant to appetite.” 

“He might have pre- 
ferred you at his side,” 
he murmured. 

His vo. took a 
warmer tone. He had 
suddenly decided that 
the something in her 
eyes had been an invita- 
tion. 

She 
thought. 

“No, I think not,” she 
decidedly finally. 

“He so great a 
connoisseur that he 
certainly know 





frowned in 


was 


would 


rm» the stimulant to be 

more beneficial to the 

appetite when placed en face.” 
“He would be wrong. To have 


” 


one’s stimulant at one’s side—— 

“Has a curious effect upon the ap- 
petite,” she interrupted; “it leads one 
to take sugar with the roast.” 

He withdrew his hand hastily from 
the silver bowl in front of him; but 
then bethought himself, and helped 
himself tc sugar liberally. 

“In these days when woman is not 
content to own herself a female, but 
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clamors for ‘big letters’ and the 
‘singular,’ poor wretched man must 
snatch at sweetness when and how 
he can!” he explained. 

“You hanker for the old days of 
simpering misses with high waists 
and empty pates?” 

“Is sweetness necessa ily the out- 
come of an eimpty pate?” 

“Is woman’s intellectuality inevi- 
tably sour?” 

He looked at her deliberately. 

“Since you invite the personality,” 
he said, “I suppose I am free to own 
that intellect may lend a crowning 
charm to one who already holds all 
other gifts. But, as a general rule, 
the old woman was preferable to the 
hew.” 

She did not trouble to appropriate 
the compliment. 

“There is no such thing as new or 
old in woman,” she declared. “She 
is unalterable. Her methods only 
change. She was all meek sweetness 
until she found that sweetness palls 
aud that man showed signs of seiz- 
ing all supremacy; then she became 
forthwith a bitter tonic, to sting him 
back to healthy servitude.” 

“And when she shed her ‘unappe- 
tizing virtues,’ together with her 
plural, did she come weaponless to 
the fight?” 

“She armed herself with pride, and 
individuality, and charm; and for 
shield she chose indifference-to-man.” 

He yielded his plate forlornly to a 
watchful footman. 

“You take away my appetite,” he 
sighed. 

“Then you agree at last with Bril- 
lat-Savarin that the stimulant to ap- 
petite should sit en face, and not dis- 
turb your meal with muttered 
heresy ?” 

The something in 
malice, surely? 

“Brillat-Savarin!” he repeated. 
“Are we at our starting-point 
again?” 

“Is that to be wondered at, seeing 
the world is round?” 

“When I was young,” he reflected 
(he was nearing forty)—“when I 
was young, I learnt that the world 
is not, strictly speaking, round; but 
that it is flattened orange-wise at top 
an' base.” 

She could be meditative, too. 

“When J was young” (she was 
twenty-nine) “I always thought that 
only certain male-folk with a vulgar 


her eyes was 
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‘(DAINTY TEA-GOWNS. 


(Described on page 38.) 


























craving for notoriety concern them- 
selves with the earth’s top and base.” 

“And the moral e 

“The moral is surely that for such 
ordinary folk as you and I the world 
is round; we meet the same people, 
and say the same things, and come 
round, in the long run, to the same 
places.” 

A hint of weariness ciept into her 
voice. He looked at her a little curi- 
ously. He was thinking that the term 
“ordinary” was scarcely descriptive 
of her. 

“I don’t remember to have met you 
before,” he observed at length. 

“Then you probably have not done 

” she assured him gravely. 





so, 

ie woke to knowledge « £ his gau- 
cherie, and to appreciation of the 
dimple near her mouth. 

“You are thinking that I omitted 
crass-conceit from my list of modern 
woman’s arms?” she queried. 

The mysterious something 
dancing slyly in her eyes. 
fired suddenly. 

“I think you omitted many items 
from your list,’”’ he began. 

She interrupted. 

“The list grows shorter every year, 
so far as I’m concerned, for I shall 
soon be entirely negative; and nega- 
tions have no attributes, you know. 
* * * T live in the country,” she 
added. 

He failed to grasp the sequence of 
this afterthought. 

“The country?” he repeated doubt- 
fully. ‘That is the place for meets, 
and shoots, and house-parties, and 
laziness ?” 

Her correction came swiftly: 

“You view the country from the 
standpoint of the casual visitor. Were 
you a dweller there you would know 
that Nature demands negation and 
not laziness. She wins your admira- 
tion first and then your love, and then 
exact. the absorption of your per- 
sonality in hers. She robs you of all 
individuality. She leaves you just a 
colorless abstraction with a pair of 
hungry eyes.” 

His eyes were openly incredulous. 
Was she making fun of him in some 
obscure way? She certainly did not 
convey the impression of a colorless 
abstraction, nor th.t of a humble 
country-mouse. Her face and voice 
and pretty dinner-dress breathed per- 
sonality and Paris. Her individuality 
might lend itself admiringly to Na- 
ture’s moods; but for the moment he 
could not picture it other than an as- 
sertive quantity, out there among the 
fields and woods even as here among 
the many faces of this dinner-party. 


was 
His own 
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“It must be difficult to merge one’s 
self in Nature utterly,” he remarked. 

“It rises almost to the dignity of a 
cult,” she allowed; and added grave- 
ly: “I knew a man who came to live, 
one autumn, in the beech-woods near 
us, and the wonder of the old beeches 
overpowered him utterly: the outside 
world slipped from him, and from a 
very ordinary journalist he grew to 
be a man of thought, who had lost 
all wish to clothe his thought with 


words—the woods’ beauty satisfied 
him so.” 
“He lived in a beech-wood, and 


lived upon beech-nuts?” he suggested. 

She shook her head regretfully. 

“Beech-mast is only seasonable in 
October and November, and Provi- 
dence ordains that man must eat 
throughout the _ whole _ twelve 
months,” she explained. ‘However, 
he did his best to lose himself in Na- 
ture. He ordered clothes to match 
the color of the beech-trunks when 
the sun floods down upon them from 
above, turning their cool gray to a 
glorious mauve with shadows of 
warm purple. The autumn was as 
warm and bright as any spring that 
year; but when the clothes arrived 
the weather changed—the sun was 
gone, and every beech-trunk was a 
ghostly gray, so overcast and gloomy 
was the sky. He found himself a blot 


of jarring warmth upon a dismal 
landscape. He was forced to take 
refuge among the great autumn 


daisy-bushes in our kitchen-garden ; 
theirs was the only mauve to keep 
his clothes in countenance.” 

“And he began with shame to take 
the lowest place,” he commented cal- 
lously. “Well, he had precedent to 
comfort him.” 

“You don’t seem impressed with 
the point of my anecdote,” she re- 
marked with some severity. 

“Tam remembering that the 
kitchen-garden which sheltered him 
so mauvily was yours,” he made meek 
answer, and wondered if the dimple 
had its counterpart the o.her side her 
mouth. “But had your anecdote a 
point?” he asked her suddenly. 

Her eyes flashed swiftly into laugh- 
ter, and held his riveted by the malice 
of their merriment. 

“The point she began, and 
paused ; for their hostess bowed from 
the table’s end to the lady on the 
host’s right hand, and a general move 
ensued. 

“But the point——” he asked her 
hastily. 

She smiled and shook her head, and 
passed him by. He followed her a 
step. 














“I shai! ask you for it presently— 
upstairs,” he said. 

* * +” * * * + 

But when he gained the drawing- 
room door, the last of a long string 
of men, he heard a light step on the 
stairs behind him, and, turning, saw 
her coming down toward him, hold- 
ing the rich furs of her cloak together 
loosely. He closed the door noise- 
lessly, and waited for her. 

“Yes, I am going,” she said in 
answer to the question of his eyes. 

He turned and walked in silence 
down the staircase at her side. 

“Why do you smile?” sh asked. 

He explained. 

“I am thinking that method evi- 
dently underlies your unconvention- 
ality. Yours is a sound creed, too! 
Eat, drink, and be merry, with your 
feet under your neighbor’s table, but 
fly from the company which bore you 
in this drawing-room afterward!” 

“You do me cruel injustice!”’ she 
declared. “It is not unconventional- 
ity nor yet ingratitude that makes me 
flee my neighbor’s drawing-room. It 
is merely that fate has made of me a 
country mouse.” 

“Are drawing-rooms 
country mice?” 

“Why, no! But when in town the 
country mouse is forced to emulate 
the Wandering Jew, or lose her repu- 
tation for gentility. You, lucky New 
Yorker, may let yourself be comforta- 
bly lazy; but were J to end my even- 
ing quietly here, my friends would 
pity me for being ‘out of it.’ I re- 
joice to say that two dances and a 
supper are still awaiting me _ to- 
night.” 

Her smile was entirely successful 
in conveying satisfaction. He noted 
that the dimple had ::0 counterpart; 
it reigned bewitchingly alone. Nature 
could ot achieve perfection twice. 

“I hope you will allow me the great 
pleasure of meeting vou again 7 


tabooed to 





he begaii. 

She threw her little hands out with 
a gesture of despair. 

“So busy!” she exclaimed; and 
added quickly: “B t I must not 
grumble ct my numberless engage- 
ments. They save me from a dread- 
ful fate. Do you know, there was a 
woman—she is a relative of mine— 
who came to town, having first told 
all her countrv friends that for the 
next month life would ‘e ‘one long 
martyrdom of rush.’ But when she 
arrived in town she found her coun- 
try friends assembled at her flat to 
watch the rush; and, worse, she 
found no single invitation-card await- 
ing her! Did . er womar find her- 


self in such di ma? But she was 
equal to the emergency. She spent 
her days in scour’‘ng town, in cabs, 
and her nights in viewing Fifth ave- 
nue and Bruadway through the win- 
dows of hired broughams. The mea!s 
she occasionally allowed herself were 
always taken standing—she was ‘too 
rushed to have the time to sit,’ she 
told her friends; but, privately, vou 
know, to stand was quite a restful 
change of attitude! It was an awfal 
month, and nearly killed her. But it 
placed her reputation for being ‘in the 
swim’ on solid basis. She has rested 
on her laurels ev r since, and is first 
author:ty in the country.” 

He refused to smile at ‘ter ab- 
surdity. 

“Are you staying long in towa?” 
he asked. 

“You re thinking that cabs and 
broughams may make too big a hole 
in my small purse?” 

“I am thinking of mv wish to see 
you again,” he retorted firmly. 

“Your wish may very possibly be 
gratified,” she answered lightly, “for 
did we not decide our world is 
round ?” 

She bestowed a quite unnecessary 
smile upon the powdered flunky in 
the hall, and passed o t quickly to the 
waiting carriage. He laid a hand 
upon its open “oor. 

“And our next meeting in 
round world——” he —sked. 

“Alas! I am not t!_ssed with sec- 
ond sight!” she sighed, and drew the 
door yently to. 

“Good-night,” she smile . 

The coachman raised his whip. He 
stayed him with a hasty gesture. 

“But the point of the mauve-friend 
anec. te?” he cried. 

Her face flushed 
merriment. 

“It had no point,” sl.e laughed— 
“only an aim; but that was satisfac- 
torily achieved: for did it not rivet 
your attention, momentarily, on wom- 
an—in tle singular?” 

The carriage started with a jerk. 
He stopped to pick up something 
from the crimson drugget: 

“She shall dance minus one glove 
at any rete,” he told himself. 

fs SF SF 
WOMAN’S WAY. 


A woman should know that a 
husband’s love is not ascertained by 
the number of times he says to his 
wife: “I love you,” but by what he 
does for her. She should know that 
he has not ceased to love her be- 
cause he has been so busy that for 
six hours he kis not kissed her. 
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suddenly with 
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“TO INQUIRE.” 


POINT of much interest to a 
great many in the routine of 
card leaving is that which 
concerns cards of inquiry. 
This sympathetic duty comes 

into the daily life of most men and 
women, if not of all, and the larger 
the circle of friends t':2 more fre- 
quent the Jemands for its due per- 
formaace. It would seem, at first 
glance, that there need be but little 
hesitation as to the right thing to do 
under the circumstances, and yet 
many are in doubt as to the correct 
course to take in accordance with 
the acknowledged rules of etiquette 
on this head. 

When the fact of the illness of a 
friend or acquaintance becomes 
k.. wn, thoce on calling terms feel it 
incumbent upon them to make per- 
scnal inquiries respecting the condi- 
tion of the invalid; they, therefore, 
leave cards without delay with “To 
inquire” written upon them. Married 
ladies leave one of their ow1. cards 
and occasionally one of their hus- 
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band’s cards, but not unless the in- 
valid is a personal friend of the 
husband, as well as of the wife in 
question. 

“To inquire” is, as a rule, only 
written upon ladies’ cards, unless the 
invalid is the husband of a lady called 
upon, when “‘to inquire” is also writ- 
ten on the cerds of the .usband. In 
the case of a grave illness, lasting 
some weeks, it is usual to leave cards, 
say, twice during its course, as re- 
gards mere acquaintances. Intimate 
friends would naturally call more 
frequently. When the invalid is a 
daughter of the lady called upon, 
married ladies only leave their own 
cards and not their husband’s cards. 

Leaving cards after a death has oc- 
curred in a family is very similar in 
its way, only that “With kindest 
sympathy and condolence,” is written 
upon the cards, which should be left 
as soon as the bereavement becomes 
known. In some instances, telegrams 
of sympathy are sent in lieu of cards 
being left, but this is more special in 
the case of intimate friends; or in a 
wider sphere, bv public men, officially 
connected with the head of a bereaved 
family, telegrams of condolence are 
sent to the survivor, whether hus- 
band or wife, as may be. Leaving 
cards expressive of sympathy does 
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not take the plac: of notes of condo- 
lence between friends, although be- 
tween acquaintances it is the only 
recognition of a bereavement that is 
expected on their part. 

Cards of inquiry during illness 
should be left in person, that inquir- 
ies may be made on the occasion of 
so doing; also they could be sent by 
a servant instructed to make inquir- 
ies. But these cards should not be 
sent by post, as they would fail in 
their purpose in that case, the object 
being to ascertain the progress of an 
invalid toward recovery, and if such 
inquiries are made by leaving cards 
in person the impression left is natu- 
rally much more courteous than if 
this office were delegated to a serv- 
ant. On the other hand, cards of 
sympath may be sent by mail if dis- 
tance prevents their being left in per- 
son or by a servant, as the object in 
such cases is to convey sympathy 
rather than make inquiries. 

How the above cards should be 
acknowledged is the other side of the 
subject, and one that occasions more 
doubt at times than the former. In 
earlier days inquiries received during 
illness were responded to by calling 
on the inquirer when sufficiently re- 
covered to do so. But as change of 
air is often prescribed to complete 
convalescence, whatever the nature 
of an illness may have been, it is con- 
sidered preferable not to postpone 
acknowledgments until so distant a 
date. Therefore, cards of thanks for 
kind inquiries are left by a member 
of an invalid’s family, or sent by a 


servant, as soon as the recovery is 
assured. “Many thanks for kind in- 
quiries” is written at the top of la- 
dies’ visiting cards. The card of the 
husband is not sent on these occa- 
sions. 

Concerning the acknowledgment 
of cards of sympathy and condolence, 
and also letters of the same, it is 
usual to do this as soon after a 
funeral has taken place as possible. 
This, again, is a departure from the 
rule of former days, when three 
months were often allowed to elapse 
before cards were left. Now, from 
a fortnight to three weeks is a very 
average time within which to send 
them, and, whatever the relationship 
of the lost one to the survivors, the 
time of sending these cards is identi- 
cal. 

The fact of its being permissible to 
take this acknowledgment by mail 
is a great convenience to a bereaved 
family, as it enables any individual 
member of the family to dispatch 
cards without so protracted a delay, 
and either to send them by mail or 
by hand as most convenient. 

It is more fashionable to have the 
stationery engraved, whether cards or 
notes, for this purpose, and should 
run thus: “Mrs. and the Misses 
Blank return thanks for kind inquir- 
ies and sympathy,” or “Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank return thanks,” etc. When a 
family includes sons, as well as 
daughters, it is usual to substitute the 
word “family” in lieu of the daugh- 
ters’ and the sons’ names. Visiting 
cards are not used for this purpose. 
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inspect these 
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CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


GREAT mary people think 
that children’s parties re- 
quire no forethought and yet 
here, too, time must be taken 
by the forelock, as it were, 

to insure success. Reminiscences of 
our own school days bring to mind 
the fact that in this month and in 
January the majority of children’s 
parties and sociables take place. 

Invitations should be issueu early 
in the month to secure the presence 
of the desired little guests, for, like 
their elders, in their seasc 1 comes a 
rush of invitations at one and the 
same time, and as it is sometimes 
impossible that all be accepted, those 
that are received first stand the best 
chance of not being declined. The 
same holds gocd as regards the secur- 
ing of any special amusement for 
t...se gatherings, as it often happens 
that a particularly attractive amuse- 
ment will be recommended from fam- 
ily to family, and will cunsequently 
be in great demand. Fads run in 
these things as in everything else; 
there are 4 good many artists who 
make a specialty of originating enter- 
tainments fcr children, and it is 
rather disappointing to find that a 
particul - kind which we think would 
be appropriate is already engaged for 
the time we had in view. 

To some people, it may seem ri- 
diculous to write a special article on 
how to entertain children, but as 
PICTORIAL REvIEW makes a specialty 
of its children’s department, it is not 
quite so inappropriate as it may at 
first appear. 

As a rule, the younger children— 
ages ranging from five to ten years— 
ar invited to afternoon parties from 
3.30 or 4 o'clock to 6.30 or 7 o'clock, 
and older children to evening parties 
from 8 o’clock to 12, and to fancy- 
dress balls from 8 o’clock to perhaps 
I or 2 o'clock. For younger children 
they, of course, take place in the 
afternoon, although, as a rule, small 
children do not care very much for 
fancy dressing, they prefer to be 
amused in some other way, they like 
to be astonished, to laugh, etc. They 
delight in the ever new Punch and 
Judy, in marionettes, in juggling and 
in sleight-of-hand tricks. Each year 
some novelty is introduced, or old 





favorites 
improved 
upon, as, for 
instance shadowgraphs 
and stereopticon views. 
These special entertain- 
ments usually occupy one hour 
and do not commence until all 
have assembled. One hour for 
a sit-down tea and an hour for games 
fill up the allotted time. 

It is a very good plan to take all 
the furniture out of the drawing- 
room and supply a quantity of cane- 
seated chairs, because, in the first 
place, the average parlor suit is not 
sufficient for a crowd of little ones, 
and then they are proverbially un- 
easy, so much so, in fact, that they 
might be inclined to spoil or ruin 
some particularly valuable furniture. 

It is best to arrange the tea in the 
dining-room, where the tables are 
spread with everything in the way of 
cakes that is pretty and nice. Crystal- 
ized fruits of every variety; grapes, 
oranges, apples, pears, and so on. 

In the meantime, while the children 
are eating, the drawing-rooms are 
rapidly cleared of seats or chairs to 
admit of dancing or games. 

The practice of inviting young 
married ladies with their children is 
geneval, but it has the disadvantage 
of overcrowding small rooms, and 
not leaving sufficient room for the 
children themselves. In favor of in- 
cluding the relatives in these invita- 
tions is the pleasure they derive as 
onlookers. They take a lively interest 
in the appearance, dress and general 
demeanor of the children thus 
brought together, they can make in- 
structive studies in their own chil- 
dren, as well as in those of their 
friends. It is a favorable opportunity 
for drawing comparisons and for ac- 
quiring a new idea or t v in regard 
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well as to their 
elders. 

Fancy dress par- 
ties are quite 
grand functions in 
their way, and 
here it is quite 
customary to in- 
vite the elders. It adds considerably 
to the attraction if fancy dances are 
introduced, also cotillons with easy 
but pretty figures employed, and pres- 
ents of every description given to 
take the fancy of girls and boys. The 
flowers, the music, the refreshments 
or the supper are all prorrinent fea- 
tures. 

Small dances are even more fre- 
quently given, and are often quite 
informal in character; they usually 
follow afternoon parties, and some- 
times the older boys and girls stay 
together a little longer afte the very 
little one. have gone home. 

Invitations to children’s parties 
greatly depend upon the nature of 
each. At Home cards are used when 
the party is to be a large one; notes 
are written when the reverse is the 
case. Sometimes the children send 
out their own invitations upon cards 
or sheets printed for the purpose and 
adorned with fanciful designs. 
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THE UNIVERSAL RULE. 


Gladys—A Turkish woman doesn’t 
know her husband till after she’s 
married him. 

Agnes—No 
Judge. 


woman does.— 


se 
FEMININE LOGIC. 
Maude—It sometimes 
make haste slowly. 
Clara—That’s right. It isn’t al- 
ways the woman who fires up the 
quickest that makes the best match. 


pays to 
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Exclusive territory given. 
agents are earning indepen- 
dent livings..... Write us 
for catalogs and particulars. 


PARIS SKIRT CO., 130 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 





to training and dress. 

Again, the givers of these chil- 
dren’s parties are not unwilling to 
make the occasion one for inviting 
their friends, with or without chil-| 
dren, considering that the juvenile| 
element may be regarded as an at-| 
traction in itself, and one that ap-| 
peals to most ladies; they thus com- 





For Your Sole Benefit 


Capitol Soles (for knit slippers), 
lined with lamb’s wool, have smooth- 





ly turned leather edges and are ‘so 
easy to sew to’ because stitched just 
right. 25c. pair. . 
“‘Happyfoot” Hair Insoles } 
ease tender feet, keep perspiring feet 
dry, save you from rheumatism and 
colds. 10c.; three pairs, 25c. 
Alaska Socks are unequaled for 

¥ house and bed slippers, and in rub- 
ber boots. 25c. pair. 


bine an At Home and a children’s | All dealers, 3 sent on receipt of price and size, 


party in one. With plenty of space, | 
this plan answers well enough, but | 
when space is limited, the crush is| 
often unpleasantly great, so much so| 
that there is barely standing room | 
for anyone, either children or grown- 
ups, and the writer has seen such 
crushes th small children have had 
to be lifted through the crowd. 
These invitations are more especially 
given when tableaux are performed 
by the children, or when a little play 
is acted by them. In this case, amuse- 
ment is afforded to the children, as 
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by mail, postage paid. 


THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 7!, Hartford, Conn. 


Pleating—Tucking. 


; 24 years in business. 


2m, Real Accordion, Knife, 
Moe Side and Box Pleatings. 


Sun Skirts and Fancy 
Accordion a Specialty. 


ALSO 
Tuckings of all kinds. 


E. E. PARKER, 


814 Arch St., Phile. 









“VIYELLA” 





THE NEW CLOTH 


for Ladies’ Flannel Waists, 
Dressing Sacques, Children’s Frocks, etc., 
in all the latest colorings and designs, 
for the Fall Season, rgor, 
can be obtained at all leading 
Dry Goods Stores. 


**VIYELLA”’ 


Also a very desirable weight for 
Ladies’ Golf, Tennis and Yachting Suits. 


DOES NOT SHRINK. 


is stamped on every 
5 yards, 
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4. YOUR BABYS HEALTH 
39 Sr BOOKLET 





&\ LADIES WANTED 


Handsome Petticoats 
and Rainy Day Skirts 


Our 


meme f war TO FEED BABY 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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Mare S ALL THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES 


OF PLAITING RAP/IOLY ANO NEATLY j — 
Any person can operate it and make plaiting for others. 
Can make $5.00 to $25.00 a day easily. Send for price lists. 


NEW YORK DRESS PLAITING CO. 


143, 145, 147 E. 23d St. 





Adjuster 


(Patented ) 












NEW YORK. 


THE ROSALIND 








HE ONLY Adjuster in the Market] that 
BELT Securely in 

Position with the V-Shaped Long Waist. 
Extends the waist line of short and stout 
women, and gives added elegance to the long- 
Does away absolutely with 
all pinning of shirt waist, belt and skirts, and 
It makes dress- 
Recom- 
mended by the most fashionable dressmakers. 
Manufactured in Brass, Oxidized and Nickel. 


will Hold a LEATHER 


waisted woman. 


can be adjusted in a minute. 
ing a pleasure rather than a torture. 


Can also be obtained in Gold or Silver. 
Oxidized and Nickel, 25c. 
Brass, - - - - + 35¢. 


1336 Prudential Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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JUST A CHANGED OPINION. 
(Continued from page 9.) 
lightly held the flower against her lips. “The last one—at parting! 
And do not forget what I told you!” 

Quite some time after the meeting had been called to order 
Meredith entered the room and took his seat, ignoring the rather 
reproachful looks that met him from all sides. He listened silently 
to the arguments that were brought forth for and against the lady 
whose morality was thus publicly discussed. His fingers still tightly 
held the rose and the speeches that were made by the party opposed 
to him, that is the party that was in favor of inviting Miss Over- 
baugh, seemed to have much weight with him. One of his oppo- 
nents declared that the works of the greatest minds all had 
tolerance as a basic foundation, and that this same tolerance was 
the fundamental idea that should govern every action. 

When Meredith got up to answer this last speaker he, appealing 
to general attention, raised his hand with the rose almost involun- 
tarily. 

“Ah, the rose of virtue!” cried one of the opposing faction, sar- 
castically, remembering the golden rose th t was given by Pio Nono 
to one of the Spanish queens. His own -iends laughed, but their 
mirth soon turned to surprise as he said calmly: 

“That is very ‘rue! I heartily endorse it! And in the very 
sense in which it was used just a few moments ago. The virtue we 
are called upon to exercise is tolerance. I admit that I am con- 
verted. I move that we have no guests of honor at this reception. 
Let us spare the woman to whom, as an artist, we owe so much 
thanks and admiration.” 

After a little further debate this motion was unanimously adopted 
and thus all humiliation was saved the artist. 

When, a few months later, the excitement was subdued, the liaison 
between admirer and admired ended, just like a comic opera, with 
the merry jingle of wedding bells. 
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THE LITTLE STITCH RIPPER. 


Among the many inventions of the century just closed, and which 
have lessened labor, is one that appeals to every woman who sews, 
either by hand or machine, plain or fancy work. It is called the 
Little Stitch Ripper, and in a half hour’s time will prove by demon- 
stration that it fills a long-felt want. It has already been demanded 
by thousands of the sewing public. e 

In these days of tailor-made gowns, where rows upon rows of 
machine stitching figure so prominently, it sometimes and fre- 
quently happens that uneven stitching will have to be ripped out, 
and this is done either by a sharp knife and a consequent laborious 
picking out with the fingers of infinitesimally small pieces of silk; 
or with a pair of scissors, the thread is started and then with the 
fingers the thread is pulled out—a process hard on one’s fingers and 
patience. Viewed in the best light we can throw upon it, ripping 
is not an easy or agreeable pastime. 

Now, the Little Stitch Ripper turns labor into pleasure. With 
its two little steel fingers, one sharpened to a fine point, the other 
carrying a groove into which the thread is shut and held firmly, 
operated similar to scissors, with an attractive rubberoid handle, 
plain or silver mounted, it is at once useful and an ornament to 
every lady’s sewing table. 
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THE LEONARD SOFA BED.} 


The Leonard Sofa Bed, advertised on this page, is certainly 
a great improvement upon the dangerous folding bed. The Leonard 
is a very elegant piece of furniture. This firm construct no cheap 
bed. But we are informed that their lowest expensive bed is as 
serviceable and luxurious as the highest-nriced bed they make. 
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TO LADIES ONLY. 


The wish to be beautiful is predominant in every woman, and 
none can say she does not care whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. 
T. F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, elicits a 
clear transparent complexion, free from Tan, Freckles, or Moth 
Patches, and so closely imitating nature as to defy detection. It 
has the highest medical testimony as well as professional celebrities, 
and on it8 own merits it has become one of the largest and a popu- 
lar specialty in the trade. Ferp. T. Hopxins, Sole Proprietor, 37 
Great Jones street, New York. For sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers throughout the United States, Canadas, and Europe. 







SEND 2c FOR POSTAGE. 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 200 


SEND THREE HAIRS FOR 
FREE MICROSCOPIC 
EXAMINATION. 


Take three fallen hairs from the morning combings and mail them to Prof. 
J. H. Austin, the celebrated scalp and skin specialist of years standing and national 
reputation, who will send you absolutely FREE a Diagnosis of your special case 
after making a minute examination of your hairs under his specially constructed 
and powerful microscope. There is nocharge whatsoever, and in addition he will 
send a special prescription for your case put upina little box, also absolutely 
FREE. When you are cured of DANDRUFF, which is the forerunner of bald- 
ness, and grow NEW HAIR Prof. Austin asks that you tell your friends about it. 
SEND NO MONEY. If youarealready partly or totally bald writeand find thecure, 


The Leonard Sofa Bed 


A Luxurious Sofa, Couch length, instantly convertible 
into a large, soft hair-mattress bed, with large drawer 
for bedding or dresses. 20 lbs. of pure hair and too finely 
tempered steel springs in every one. Ten styles. $28.00 
to $65.00, equally serviceable and luxurious. Freight 
prepaid. Returnable if unsatisfactory. Catalogues free. 
PATENTED, MANUFACTURED AND SOLD OWLY Br 


’ THE LEONARD SOFA BED CO. 
401 Prospect St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 














WRITE TO-DAY TO 


McVicker’s Theater Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Gold and Diamond 


Jewelry and Sterling Silver 


“Direct from Workshop” 





Our 


S are fine white, perfect stones. 





ower than retailer's prices. 


The modern idea is to deal 


Pearl 


Scarf 


goods 3 





. fine opal, 12 diamonds, 14k, 
. 5 whole pearls, I#k., . 
ug, 5 geuuine turquoise, I4k., 
. opal, 10k., . 
. diamond, I4k., 
. 5 diamonds, I4k., . 
. diamond, 
. diamond, 14k., 
Ring, diamond, 14k., . ° 
Scarf Pin, 9 whole pearls, I4k., 
Scarf Pin, 15 whole pearls, 14k.,  . 
Brooch, pearls and diamond, 10k., . 
Brooch, 7 diamonds, I4#k., 2 
Brooch, pearls anu diamond, J4k., . 
Scarf Pin, 14k., 
Scacf Pin, 
finish, ° 
Brooch or Chatelaine, pearls, 10k., 
Brooch, Roman goki, 10k., ° e 
A Brooch, pearls and «Hammond, 14k., 6 
Pearl Brooch or Chatelaine, 5 whole pearls, 
i diamond, I4k., . ° ° . . . 
Pear!) Brooch, 1 whole pearl, 1 diamond, 16k., 
Brooch and Pendant, pearls, 7 diamonds, 14k., 


1 liamond, I4k., . ° e . ° 
Brooch, fine amethyst, rose gold, 10k., . 
Brooch and Pendant, 25 diamonds, 14k., 
Brooch, baroque pearl. 5 whole pearls, I4k., 
Brooch and Pendant, diamond, I4k., . 
Pearl Brooch, 5 whole pearls, 14k., . 


pear, l4k . 


Scarf Pin, baroque, pearls. 4k. > 


Scarf Pin, 9 whole 
Scarf Pin, opal, 14k., . ° - - 350 
Hrooch, turquuise matrix, antique finfsh, 1¢k., 6.75 
Brooch, sterling silver, gray finish, 6u 


Poepunjas 


andujtieD ano woay 


Laroque pearl, snake is antique 
diamond in head, 144 , ° . 


m2 INO 205 ye1sod Purs 


Brooch ant Peudant, 6 whule pearls, 


Pin, Roman gold oak leaves, t whole 


Ue PLOD UW) S272 74v PuBSNOYL 2a17 42A0 JO suOITENSN WYyded 


pearls, I4k., 








Gold and Silver Smiths 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., ‘Sim Mass, Dens 


Our References» Henry M. Batchekler, Cashier Mer- 
chants’ Nat. Bk, Salem, Mass.; Leland H Cole, 
Cashier Mercantile Nat Bk., Salem, Mass ; 


Henry C. Millett, Cashier Salem 
Nat. Bk., Salem, Mass. 
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THE GIBSON WAIST." 


NE of the prettiest ideas for 
a shirt waist, that has been 
designed for next season, is 
undoubtedly the “Gibson” 
waist, for which quite an 
extensive vogue is assured. Its par- 
ticular characteristic is the overlap- 
ping fold that is intended to give a 
broad-shoulder effect, and for which 
an allowance is made when cutting 
out the pattern. Although primarily 
meant for wash goods, it may, for 
present wear, be developed of taffeta 
or Viyella. 
To make the waist will require 


2% yards of material, 36 inches 
wide, or 434 yards, 18 aches wide. 


Place the patter: on the goods, as 
shown in the diagram, the center of 
the back, as well as the edge of the 
front, on the selvedge. The sleeve, 
under yoke and cuff are placed on 
the straight of the thread, and the 
remainder of the pattern is di posed 
as shown. 

It will be seen that t e front has 
three large perforations which give 
the overlapping fold on the shoul- 
der. Tuck the back and front ac- 
cording to the clusters of perfora- 
tions. When this is finished, join 
the back and front by the under-arm 
seam. Cut out the sleeve and plait 
it into the cuff; it will be seen that 
the cuff is of an entirely new shape, 
cut with a point n the inside that 
comes up a great deal higher than 
the outside. The ove-lapping edge 
is cut with two points which are or- 
namented with stitching and lace or 
embroidery. The shape of the sleeve 
is quite as novel as the whole gar- 
ment, and, as distinctly shown, the 
puff, which comes directly above the 
cuff, is very full, and appears only 
at the outside, the inside of the 
sleeve being very plain. 
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vas. If the latter is 
chosen, cut the shape 
a little larger all 
around, than the col- 
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CONDUCTED BY MLLE, PRATIQUE, 


The button stay and the front plait 
are cut separately, and then sewed 
to the front. The trimming may 
consist of lace, as in the illustration, 
or if developed of flannel, no garni- 
ture will be necessarv. The waist 
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The collar is tucked, and is For the collar, a firm foundation 


trimmed with lace insertion, or with 
embroidered straps. 


will be necessary, either one of the 
boned frames or plain tailor’s can- 


KER 


lar is to be when fin- 
ished. Not more than 
two layers of canvas 
will be required, but 
they have to be 
stitched together 
with the machine in 
zig-zag fashion. After 


stitching, place the 
foundation on_ the 
yroning board and 


put a wet cloth over 

it, then press _per- 

fectly dry with a 
hot iron. In pressing, the greatest 
care must be exercised not to pull 
the collar out of shape, as this is 
very apt to happen when it is wet. 
It must also be pressed until per- 
fectly dry. Ii these directions are 
not carefully fol- 
lowed, the foun- 
dation will be as 
limber as an old 
rag, instead of a 
proper founda- 
tion. 

In order to pre- 
vent the plait at 
the shoulder from 
becoming dis- 
placed, the small 
under-yoke serves 
as a secure foun- 
dation. 

The waist, as a 
whole, is of very 
graceful shape, 
and, as stated 
above, is one of 
the novelties of 
the Summer sea- 
son of 1902. 

ses SF 
CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 

Margaret L.—A 
d’Sut gown 
should be white 
and of some thin, 
air, material, and 


rather _ simply 

made, so as to 

suggest girl- 

ishness. Gloves 

." and _ shoes, too, 
oo should be white. 

ar mm. G. T. W., 

Ny, Brid geport. — 

is Black silks are 


much worn. In 
style they rank as 
follows: Peau de soie, satin, sici- 
lienne, taffeta and very fine gros grain. 

Mrs. V. M. B., N. H.—Drop or 
separate linings are universally worn. 
They are made with five gores and 
are from three and a half to four 
yards in width. 

Mrs. Geo. W.. N. Y.—Washable 
cloaks made of white piqué, with 
insertions and edgings of embroidery, 
are very useful and can be made at 
comparatively small cost. 

White is always the best and most 
charming for a baby, and while it 
must be admitted that it soils easily, 
it is also easily laundered. 
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GOLDEN FLEECE 


WOOL WADDINGS 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 





For INTERLINING, PADDING, 
QUILTED LININGS, QUILTS 
and COMFORTABLES....... 
These WOOL WADDINGS represent the highest 
point of excellence possible in this class of manufac- 


ture. Vastly superior te cotton on account ef lightmess 
and loftiness. 


A Medicated, Sterilized and 
Hygienic Wool Wadding.. . 


No matting. Absolutely pure virgin wool, perfectly 
clean. Made for dress purposes in small sheets, for 
uilts and comfortables in two pound batts. Used by 
the best Ladies’ Tailors and Dressmakers. 
For sale by the leading jobbers and retailers. 
We will willingly send a sample. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR STEARNS 
377 and 379 Broadway, New York 


Thread Clipping Thimble 


SIMPLICITY ITSELP 
HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
Don’t spoil your teeth biting 
thread or get sick swallew- 
rt ing bits of thread. 





—~ (uy 






The thread is drawn 
under scissors point 
and severed. So sim- 


ple any child can use * 

it. Good for hand or 

machine. Points 8 
thread to enterneedle Meee male 
easily, saving eyes [etcreccnetctiees 
and teeth. Beever wad 


eee 
Every thimble APRON 2 

nickel-plated and Recenares 

guaranteed not to tar- 

nish, Costs only 10 Cents. Agents wanted. Ask 

at your dry goods store or send direct to 


L. MULLER, 731 7th Ave., New York. 





Warranted 
Black Taffeta 


75 Cents and $1.00 
A YARD 


THE BEST IN AMERICA AT 
THESE PRICES 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Leahy, Purcell & Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








STITCH RIPPER. 


Rips and picks out machine-stitching and bastings. 


Draws threads for hemstitching. Saves your fingers. 
Not Scissors. Does Not Cut. With Silver 
Mounted Handles, 35 and 50 cents. Money 
back if you want it. Coin or 2c. stamps. Agents 
wanted, 


A. E. DeMERRITT, 105 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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SERVICEABLE SCHOOL FROCKS. 


656 





(Described on page 38.) 
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WHAT IS TO BE SAID OF 
VIYELLA. 


Aside from waists, 
fashion the daintiest garments of 
every description for children, and 
when once mothers have fully real- 
ized this fact, it stands to reason 
that the fabric will far outrank all 
other flannels as a preferred material 
for children’s clothes. Not only are 
very pretty and tasteful dresses de- 
veloped of Viyella, but all manner of 
undergarments as well. 

The principal reason why this cloth 
enjoys such an extended vogue, and 
will enjoy a far greater popularity 
when its true merits are known to 
the majority, lies in the fact that it 
is absolutely unshrinkable and will 
not lose its peculiar luster even after 
repeated launderings. 

This cloth is made in Great Britain 
and has won for itself a household 
name all over the Continent. Nine 
years ago this fabric made its ap- 
pearance in London, and received a 
wholesome welcome at the hands of 
modern society, and_ satisfactorily 
met the requirements of all nation- 
alities. 

Its superior construction, its abso- 
lute unshrinkability and its extraor- 
dinary durable qualities have given ‘t 
a world-wide advertisement. 

Viyella has an enormous sale for 
waists, dressing knicker- 
bockers, children’s dresses, etc. 

All this is taken into considera- 
tion, it is only natural that its ex- 
cellent qualities are gaining more and 
more friends for it every day. It is 
the ideal fabric for shirt waists, 
whether intended for ordinary wear 
or for golfing and sporting purposes, 
and is made uy by our foremost 
houses into waists and dresses for 


Viyella_ will 


sacques, 


the Winter season at our southern 


resorts. It is the preferred material 
of the smart set. 

The weave is compact and solid 
without being clumsy, and Viyella 
really has more resemblance to a 
high-grade, exquisitively finished 
cloth than to flannel. 

It can be had in different weights 
to suit all nurposes, and when once 
the varied uses to which it can be 
put are thoroughly realized, it will 
be the preference for all kinds of 
garments that are now principally 
fashioned of the old-fashioned flan- 
nels. How much worry and bother 
these occasion every mother, and 
every housewife knows. They have 
to be handled with the greatest care, 
and instructions on washing flannels 
are as old as the hills; every time 
they have to be washed, the laun- 
dress and the mistress both tremble 
at the result, in the majority of 
cases the gazments shrinking to such 
an extent as to be entirely useless. 
And in purchasing or making gar- 
ments of the ordinarv flannel an ex- 
tra allowance for shrinking has al- 
ways to be figured. 

With Viyella, all this is done away 
with. The, manufacturers absolutely 
guarantee that it will not shrink, and 
this has been the experience of all 
w!> have used it. Once Viyella, al- 
ways Viyella. 
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It is made in a variety of colors, 
including solid effects, stripes, plaids 
and checks, in light and dark shades, 
but all are characterized by exquisite 
and artistic taste in combinations and 
designs. Even the most fastidious 
will be charmed with the dainty col- 
orings that are to be found in this 
Among the colors most 

this season brown and 
green, and black and white stripes 
undoubtedly stand foremost, and 
very beautiful, indeed, are the tints 
in Viyella cloth that are reproduced 
in the leading shades found only in 
high-priced silks. 

Viyella is manufactured by Wm. 
Hollins & Co., Ltd., Great Britain, 
and can be obtained at all leading 
dry goods stores. 

The stamp Viyella is placed upon 
every five vards of each piece. 


et st Ss 
WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


During the past year the continu- 
ally increasing subscription list has 
amply testified that the publishers of 
PicToRIAL REVIEW are supplying a 
magazine that has been awarded the 
favor of popularity through its 
merits solely as a publication that is 
as much a Home as a Dressmaker’s 
journal. 

Primarily, a fashion magazine, the 
styles illustrated combine everything 
that a woman of dainty taste would 
like to wear, from smart tailor-mades 
to chic ball gowns, and we are certain 
that if you take it for a year and see 
the variety which is offered, you will 
be unwilling ever to give it up. 

One of the chief features that has 
made PicrortaL ReEviEw invaluable 
and indispensable to every home are 
the children’s styles which, in the 
fifteen to twenty models offered each 
month, embody all that is new, appro- 
priate and practical for the little ones. 
Every mother who wishes her dar- 
lings clothed in the newest, most 
becoming and dajntiest fashion must 
and will subscribe to PicrortaL RE- 
VIEW. 

Aside from these salient points 
PicTor1AL ReEvIEW contains many de- 
partments of interest, that, if kept on 
file, will always make an up-to-date 
reference which can be consulted on 
various topics. Of special interest to 
Housewives is the Cooking Depart- 
ment, which contains seasonable 
menus, recipes and hints on economi- 
cal cuisine. 

It is the best Home and Fashion 
magazine, and subscribing for it is 
the. only way to get its full benefit. 
It is read by the most desirable 
people. PicrortaL Review at $1 per 
vear is an exceptional opportunity to 
have the best woman’s paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail every month. 


SUBSCRIPTION COUPON. 


AMERICAN FASHION Co., Inc., 
853 Broadway, New York. 


material. 
fashionable 


Enclosed please find One Dollar 
for One Year’s Subscription to Pic- 
TORIAL REvIEW, beginning with...... 
number. 


Name 


PERFORATED PATTERNS 


—OF— 
Monograms and Initial Letters for Embroidery 





1 to 3in., 1 to 3 in., 25c 


Style P. 15c. Style D, 

I make perforated patterns of monograms and initial 
letters for embroidering your handkerchiefs, table lin- 
en, sofa pillows, or anything you may desire. I make 
them to your order. Send two cent stamp for 


handsome sample sheets showing more than Seventy 
Styles and designs with prices. 


Dept. P. 


SAMUEL PRYOR, Art Designer, 
191 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 





UDfat MADE TO ORDER 





‘* THE TODD CORSET ” 


made to measure only. | 


New designs in straight | 
front, low bust, long | 
hip effects. The waist 
line can be lowered two 
inches and the 
men and hips reduced 
from two to eight inches 
with perfect safety and 
comfort. This corset 
gives the true military 
figure. The only cor- 
set that cam fit properly 


is the one tnat is made from the wearers’ 
individual measurements. 





ELASTIC STOCKINGS AND ABDOMINAL 


Send for Catalogue C 


SUPPORTERS WOVEN TO ORDER. 





and directions for self 
measurements. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY H. TODD, 


282-284 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


abdo- | 


LIA RAND’S 
Perfecto Cream 


ROSE_ODOR 


| This delicate White, Hy- 
gienic, Non-Acid Bleach is a 
tissue builder,Skin Food and 
Great Beautifier. Shrinks 
enlarged pores. Removes 
Liver Spots, Wrinkles, Tan 
and all blemishes. 
Price, soc. per jar; rules for facial Massage 
included. 





Mme. LIA RAND, 
199 Washington Street, Brooklyn. 


| Extracts from letter of Vesta Tilla, the 
| English quick-change artist: 

Please send by any European agency and 
| fastest steamer half a dozen jars Lia Rand’s 
J Redngeans Cream. I R —-- do without it. I 
ever found a cream equal to yours. 

it ane all you How A for it. It is delicate, 
| white and delicious. 


Send stamp for FREE sample of Lia Rand’s 
PERFECTO or A. B. POWDER (rose odor). 
| 


REVOLVING TEMPLE-cLasp EYEGLASSES 


NEWEST, EASIEST and 





BEST in the world. 
Electricity applied 
when desired, giving 


bs delightful nerve tonic 
ei, . current. Fit, by mail, 
| guaranteed. Test cunts and information free. 


Revolving Spectacles Co , 337 Cox Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 








FRENCH PLAITING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Manufacturer of 
Accordion and 
Side Plaiting, in 
any goods, without in- 
juring the colors; also 






pinking. 
Orders by mail or 
express filled in 12 
hours, No order too 


small or too large. 


Work done at the 
Lowest Figures. 


% J. M. CLORIEUX, 


134 Lexington Ave., New York. 
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MENDEL & 


Dressmakers’ Specialty House 


New York City 


i4W. 22d St., 


Todel A 
TUCKER 


Will Do Work Superior to 
Anything Hitherto Offered 
for Tucking, . 
Tucking without creasing for Tucks. 
Tucks without marking. 


Tucks woolen goods without bastin 
Tucks in clusters without marking 


PRICE, $1.00 


for clusters. 
Fits every machine, including Wilcox & Gibbs. 


JOHNSTON'S 











Royal Pinking 
Machine 


To meet popular demand 
for pinking this season 
we are offering above ma- 
chine, with two cutters, 
complete for the sum of 


$3.00 _ 
Special Lot DressForms 
$1.00 while they last 


When you are unable to 
get what you want from 
your regular dealer you 
are sure to get it from us. 
Prompt Delivery. 

Lowest Prices. 





MENDEL & JOHNSTON, 14 W. 22d St., N. Y. 
Largest Specialty House in U. 8. 





Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when writing to advertisers. 
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TASTEFUL CLOTH DRESSES. 


(Described on page 38.) 


Mssssescessecssesocssososcooey, 
# WHISPERS. 
ossTTTITS 


Heavy white bengaline, embroidered in large 
black dots, is one of the most attractive shirt 
waist materials, but the ready made waist of this 
fabric is to be found only in those houses that 
buy the material and do the embroidering in their 
own establishment. Here is a chance for the girl 
handy with her needle to get a smart waist at 
comparatively little cost. 

a * +” 

A lovely white underskirt almost defies descrip- 
tion, but is perfect in taste and style. It is of white 
silk, the edge cut in pointed effects, from beneath 


which emerges a flounce of hand painted gauze— 
a charming design of wild roses. 

Others are shown in the daintiest of all lingerie 
stuffs, which are trimmed with entredeux, lace 
appliqué and tiny frillings of lace, which cross 
and recross each other and give an impression of 
dazzling clouds of filmy whiteness. Let us hope 
that the fashion of the white skirt will long re- 
main with us, and that women of fashion will not 
again abandon so appropriate an acquisition to 
the feminine wardrobe. 

e * + 

As many as three rings sparkling with jewels, 
their settings invisible, are worn on the little 
finger of the right hand. Flexible settings, each 
stone separately attached to its neighbor, are fa- 
vorites when many rings are worn together, as 
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they offer l=:: re- 
sistance in the jew- 
eled-ring crush of 
threes or fou-:. 
x * * 
To make an effective col- 
lar and cuffs for a flannel or 
cloth waist, take a piece of cloth, 
for instance, forest green, cut it 
the shape desired, but leave a good 
margin to turn in when it is made. 
Line with either thin crinoline or tailor’s 
canvas, and then have it stamped with a 
conv-ational design in flowers and leaves. 
Cut out some panne velvet in two shades of 
green, following the pattern exactly, and appliqué 
these to the collar with filo or Roman floss in 
long and short stitches. Vein the leaves and 
make French knots in the center of the flowers. 
This makes a very up-to-date and chic collar 
and cuffs, and, made in white, is very pretty on 


a house gown. 
x * * 


Narrow black velvet ribbon is fancifully used 
in loose bunches of long loops as skirt and bodice 
trimmings. Often long scarf effects are produced 
on evening skirts by starting a number of these 
velvet ends at the belt line, and at different 
lengths, uniting them into a loose rosette of loops, 
or to form a bow, and then passing them further 
down and gathering them in again, increasing 
the length of the loops or the width of the 


rosettes. 
x * * 


Small buttons combined with narrow velvet are 
often used happily, the buttons ending a series of 
velvet straps and may be of gold, steel or pearl. 
Handsome buttons remain a dress luxury, while 
fancy silk woven ones are in very good taste upon 


enerally. 
gowns generally Riegrvagr’ 


White felt hats with a low crown and brim 
with slightly rolling edge, trimmed with a flat 
wreath of pale-pink or white silk roses are very 
smart. Underneath the brim in back is a black 
velvet ribbon bow. 
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A TALK!ON BEAUTY AND HOW 
TO PRESERVE IT. 


HE face is said to be the mir- 
ror of the soul. It must also 
be conceded that the face in- 
fluences the mind, the health 
and our neighbors. If our 

mirror tells us that we look ill it 
impresses us immediately, and we 
feel all that the reflected face shows, 
implies or hints at. 

The facial muscles are very sensi- 
tive, the tissue very plastic; therefore 
it responds easily to treatment. The 
inclination to wrinkle comes from 
the underlying tissues, becoming at- 
tenuated by reason of loss of natural 
fat, the epidermis shrivels and falls 
into folds. Undeniably, wrinkles 
can be removed, but they come un- 
der the head of chronic ailments and 
demand persistent application of the 
remedy. This takes time. The 
remedies are food and exercise. 

The pores of the skin are very ab- 
sorbent; hence if the face shows 
signs of attenuation it can be fed 
through the pores by massaging with 
a good, well recommended skin 
cream. To do the work scientifically 
requires training, but any woman 
can give her face a simple massage 
treatment every night by studying a 
few rules of massage treatment. 

People with a fine thin skin are 
more prone to freckle than those 
with a coarser skin. The actinic rays 
of the sun cause a chemical change 
to take place in the minute deposits 
of iron beneath the superficial, semi- 
transparent layer and produce a 
darkening of the pigment on the fair 
white surface. 

One of the most discouraging fea- 
tures of these sun kisses is their 
propensity to return under like con- 
ditions after they have supposedly 
disappeared. Massage the face with 
a well-indorsed cream containing a 
harmless bleach, and then rub in a 
good vegetable powder, not of the 
white glaring kind, but a real flesh 
tint, that will not clog the pores, but 


will prevent the sun’s action on the 
skin, thus stopping the freckling, 
tanning, etc. Prevention is better 
than cure. 

Avoid creams containing acids, 
lanoline, glycerine or vaseline. An 
artificial, thickly powdered face is 
not beautiful; but to avoid freckles 
a woman of refinement may judi- 
ciously use a face powder, and yet 
not violate the rules of good taste. 
But never a white powder that will 
show. Choose a flesh-colored pow- 
der, a vegetable powder which will 
be absorbed by the pores. 

If you have blackheads by all 
means use a complexion brush with a 
pure soap and warm water morning 
and night.. The glands must be 
cleansed and stimulated so that they 
will throw off the clogging secre- 
tions. Dry carefully, pat your face 
with a little alcohol, then press out 
the blackheads very gently; repeat 
this every night. Good looks are the 
greatest stepping stones to success 
whether they be in the mercantile 


world or in the home circle. They 
attract, they surprise, they hyp- 
notize. 


Next to the skin the hair should 
have untiring attention. To have a 
good head of hair one must have an 
abundance of wholesome food, pure 
air, exercise and ease of mind. Sun- 
light is a grand hair tonic.  Per- 
sons who are much in the dark will 
find their hair falling out and won- 
der why. Our organism is very in- 
tricate and sensitive, and the action 
of each organ is dependent on the 


- other to produce good health. 


When the organs are out of re- 
pair it is like wireless telegraphy in 
communicating its indisposition to 
each of the other organs. Nervous- 
ness and the indulgence in strong 
emotions result in ruining a good 
head of hair. As each hair lives 
only eight years, there is no cause 
for alarm when the long hair falls 
out, as it may have lived its allotted 
time. If the short hair comes out 
and leaves bald spots then disease 


exists, and strenuous measures 
should be taken. Poor hair cer- 
tainly emanates from a_ starved 
scalp. If the roots of the rarest and 


must luxuriant plant in the world are 
not properly fed and cared for, they 
in consequence fail to give nourish- 
ment and life to the plant and cause 
it to dry up and die. So with the 
hair. If the roots of the hair are 
not properly fed and nourished, the 
hair becomes dry, brittle and dies. 
It is dryness of the scalp which 
promotes dandruff, and eventually 
baldness. Cure the dandruff and the 
hair will stop falling out; nourish 
your scalp and the incoming hair will 
be of the natural hue. Put into the 
scalp a hygienic head cream, massage 
with the rotary motion, then pinch 
and push the scalp upward until the 


3! 


scalp is in a glow. When through 
with this, loosen the hair and brush 
it thoroughly and carefully, lifting it 
up and down to allow the air to cir- 
culate through it. Do this night 
and morning. If the hair is very 
greasy wash it with a good soap, 
and use a sprinkler attached to a rub- 
ber tube to rinse it thoroughly. Put 
on the cream again, using less of it. 
It is not advisable to wash the hair 
more than twice a month. Follow 
this treatment with patience and per- 
severance and you will be astonished 
at the result. 

Eyelashes and eyebrows should 
have the same care as the hair. A 
small brush should be on every- 
body’s toilet table and should be 
used night and morning. Eyebrows, 
to be perfect, should be arched, the 
hair of even length and soft. The 
brows must be brushed from root to 
end and a good hygienic cream 
should be applied. To give charac- 
ter to the face the brow should be a 
little darker than the hair. 

Eyelashes should be long and 
curling, but if not naturally so very 
little can be done for them if the 
person is grown. All “make-up” 
near the eyes is injurious to the 
sight, so never use cosmetics or dark- 
ening pomades on lash or brow. 

Mme. Lia RAND. 


es F 
CARE OF THE HANDS. 


Not every woman has a nice hand, 
and to quote from the poets, “Trim 
white and rounded, with tapering 
fingers and pearly nails,” says Mme. 
Lia Rand, the well-known authority 
on how to be beautiful. Much can 
be done by care and attention, and as 
beauty knows no rank, it is within 
the grasp of all, poor or rich, to have 
nice looking hands. When properly 
and daily attended to it will take only 
a few moments to keep them in per- 
fect trim. Always use good soap 
when washing your hands as com- 
mon soap makes the hands rough. 
Use lemon in preference to pumice 
stone to take away stains, and on re- 
tiring massage your hands with a 
good cream and then powder them 
thickly. This will in a short time 
entirely change the appearance of 
your hands and make them soft and 
white. If you have any warts on 
kands or arms touch them lightly 
with acid or caustic. The next 
morning wash in soft water and 
scrape off several layers with a dull 


knife. As soon as possible repeat 
the operation until the wart disap- 
pears. 


If your hands perspire put a dash 
of vinegar in the water when you 
wash them. 

The beauty of the nails consist in 
their shape, in the way they grow 
and in their transparency. Any de- 
fect in the shape can hardly be rem- 
edied, but they can all be kept in 
good condition by careful attention; 
in fact, they require the same un- 
ceasing care as the rest of the per- 
son. They should be scrubbed often 
and polished with a chamois skin. 
The use of blush cloth will be found 
preferable to any tinted nail powder. 


e* 2 
Mme. Lia Rand, the famous 
complexion specialist, will answer, 


personally, any questions addressed 
to her, care of PicroriaAL Review, 
provided a stamped envelope is en- 
closed. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pim 
ples, Freckles, oe. 
Patches, Rash and 
Skin diseases, and 
ever 
blemis 






PURIFIES 
BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN 


No other cosmetic 
will doit. 


Stood the test 


we taste it te 
be sure it ‘ 
; : . peoperty made. 
ahetien no 
counterfeit of similar name. The inguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of & ‘ient-ton 
(a patient): “4s you ladies will use them, 1 
| one ed ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 


rmful all the Skin preparations.” 
One bottle All last TE Pas it . 
URAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 


eer! hair withoat t = to the skin. 
SPD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 


ns ab by all Druggists and F, Goode 
Dealers throughout yy S.Canadasand Eurepe. 
Also found in N. Y. iy at R. H 


Wanamaker’s, and other Fancy Goods ds” Dealers 
e of Base Imitations- pees 
or arrest and roof of any one selling Sa = 








(4? Note the TreaTen side of 
this face. The habit of Frown- 
ing forever cured and 
WRINKLES REMOVED 
AT ANY AGE. 
‘Anti-Wrinkle Sheets’’ work 
likemagicwhileyou sleep. They 
prevent lines from forming. Try 
them and be convinced. 25 and 
soc. per package. Daily demon- 
strations (Friday excepted). 
Mme. Y. MARIE, Specialist, { 
Ladies’ Toilet Studio, 138 West li6th Street, New York. 

















FOR FIFTY YEARS! | 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used ers 
Rts their epi 4 Biltiqne of Bethe over 
guna allags all pains ¢ cures wind colic, and 
Eertest ome Yor 
Fwenty-Ave money a Bottle. , 
























very woman may acquire 
A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 
tY THE USE OF MY UNRIVALLED 
‘*“NOYLENE” 

which develops the NECK, BUST 
wv HIPS. (No mechanical ap- 
iliances or drugs.) Established 
1888.) When through experiment- 
Hing try it. Price, 2.00. Send 
4 cents postage for Booklet = 
full particulars. Hours 11 to 5 
laily (Fridays excepted). 

- Mme. Y. MARIE, Speteies., 
L adies’ juilet Studio, 138 West 116th St., N.Y 

































HANDSOME WOMEN 
Often owe their charms to a luxuriant growth of 


hair. Those not blessed with such a gift should 
examine our 


PATENTED HU/IAN HAIR GOODS 


yee imitate nature to perfection, and cannot be 
etect 
Our Waves, Wigs and Bens are constructed 
Without Wire, Lace or 

Our Switches, Without 7, which can 
be separated and dressed in any style desired. 

Shades and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue P. 

THE W. A. BARRITT COMPANY, 

23 West 30th Street, New York. 

For falling hair and dandruff use Barritt’s 

Tonic Lotion, 
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Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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DRESSES OF PLAIN AND FIGURED MATERIAL. 


(Described on page 38.) 
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INTERESTING BITS OF INFOR- 


MATION. 
O save work and to prevent the 
frequent annoyance of the 


maid’s failure to return waste- 

baskets that are taken down 

stairs to be emptied, one house- 
keeper has devised an ingenious plan. 
An open bag made of stout ticking is 
provided. The circular bottom is 
stiffened by slipping a piece of paste- 
board between the ticking and an in- 
ner bottom lining of a glossy paper 
muslin. The top of the bag is 
hemmed, but is made without a shin 
string. The maid carries this bag 
on her rounds through the rooms 
every morning, and the contents of 
the library and bedroom baskets are 
emptied into it. 

* *x* * 

The art nouveau is seen in some of 
the newest furniture and a combina- 
tion of blue and green seems a pop- 
ular note. Wall papers are shown 
with the two colors combined, and 
in stufts, for cushions and draperies 
the two colors are repeated. Blue 
jars stand on green tables and blue 
cushions are piled green sofas. 
The predilection for blue and green 
appears to have succeeded that of 
blue and white. The shades of the 
colors are a rich, deep blue, and 
rather a dark green, that is not so 
much a grass hue as a tint with some 
yellow lights in it. Their general and 
accepted artistic union shows how 
our ideas have changed. Only a few 
years ago blue and green were con- 
sidered impossible to put together. 

t.*2 8 

A delicious filling for éclairs, to 
take the place of the thick custard or- 
dinarily used, is a boiled icing, beat- 
en, in proportions of “half and half,” 
with whipped cream. The icing is 
made by boiling, without stirring, one 
cup of granulated sugar, with five 
tablespoons of water. When the 
syrup spins a hair, it should be in- 
stantly taken from the fire and 
poured over the stiffly beaten white 
of one egg. This compound is then 
beaten till cold, and one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice added; _ the 
whipped cream is then stirred in 


on 
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lightly, and any flavoring used which 
may be preferred. The lemon juice 
is merely to counteract the excessive 
sweetness. 

* * x 

In preparing almonds for salting, 
care should be taken that they do not 
remain too long in the blanching 
water. Boiling water is often poured 
over the almonds and the bowl left 
untouched in the press of other prep- 
arations. The hot water draws out 
the bitter, prussic-acid taste of the 
skin, and if the nvts are left to cool 
in the water they will reabsorb it. If 
this carelessness has taken place, 
rinse the nut meats with boiling 
water after the skin comes off. 

a ae. 

The modern housewife has learned 
that feather dusters and other flirt- 
ing brooms and brushes merely scat- 
ter the dust and germs in her house, 
instead of removing them. She is 
now being told by scientists that to 
shake her rugs and carpets, beat her 
draperies, etc., in the tiny yards of 
her city home is undesirable. The 
dust flies in near-by windows, her 
own perhaps, and is again dissemi- 
nated. The idea of housekeeping 
to-day is to destroy dust. Carpet 
sweepers, covered dust-pans, and 
cloths are the implements to be made 
use of, and the dust thus gathered 
should be burned, or, in the case of 
cloths, washed out. Back of this 
care, however, should come a wise 
choice of household _ belongings. 
Simplicity should be the fundamen- 
tal law of their selection. Have the 
things needed for comfort and use in 
simple, easily cared for designs; for 
pure decoration, only a few very sat- 
isfying things. Gewgaws as a rule 
are useless, and may be dispensed 
with. 

x *k * 

It is pointed out by one of the 
bulletins of the Agricultural De- 
partment that fish to be properly 
cooked should not be plunged into 
boiling water. Put it rather into 
water that is on the point of boiling, 
keeping it at this temperature for a 
few minutes, and then allow it to fall 
from the boiling point, 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit, to about 180 degrees. 
The same method should be followed 
in meats that are to be boiled for 
eating. A high temperature for 
about ten minutes seals the pores of 
the meat, preventing the escape of the 
nutritious and flavoring juices. To 
continue the high temperatures, how- 
ever, sears the meat all the way 
through, making it tough and indi- 
gestible. If, however, the juices are 
to be extracted from the meat to pro- 
duce a broth, the meat should go into 
cool water that is slowly heated, never 
beyond 160 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
use of an oven and water thermom- 
eter should extend among _house- 
keepers. 


Some beautiful effects in new table 
linen are seen in the double borders 
now considered necessary in “every 
tablecloth. One showing ribbon 
gracefully intertwined and caught 
occasionally with a bow is particular- 
ly handsome and effective. Another 
has a double vine of ferns sprinkled 
with bunches of crocuses, all woven 
in the dead white of the damask; 
this makes a pretty cloth for a 


spring luncheon or dinner. Fastidious ° 


hostesses keep their linen closets 
stocked with a variety of cloths re- 
producing flowers of each season. In 
this way it is possible for the cloth 
to match in design the seasonable dec- 
oration of the dinner. It may be 
added that the round table always 
preferred by artistic dinner givers, 
and never out of fashion, is at present 
almost obligatory for a handsome 
dinner. 
“. 2 ¢ 

When bead portiéres are used in a 
doorway, it adds to the effect to have 
some rather sheer Oriental stuif 
hanging straight at one side, as if 
pushed there for convenience. The 
portiéres in themselves are rather 


characterless, and the drapery is a 
desirable addition. 
*x* * * 
Bread crumbs used for frying, 


gratins, etc., should first be slightly 
dried on a clean tin or a sheet of 
paper, and kept till wanted in a well- 
closing jar or tin. The object of this 
suggestion is to lessen the drawbacks 
(to an inexperienced cook) caused 
by the natural moisture contained in 
bread freshly crumbed, and also to 
produce more rapidly the coloring 
necessary to a sightly dish. More- 
over, it obviates delay when the ar- 
ticle in question is wanted in a hurry. 

A knife which has been used to peel 
onions should be well wiped with a 
ciean cloth, then briskly rubbed with 
coarse dry salt. Whenever flour is 
used for cakes, etc., and for all deli- 
cate preparations such as_ white 
sauces, it should previously be dried 
and sifted. A few drops of lemon 
juice squeezed into the water in 
which salsify, celery, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes and other white vegetables are 
cooked, will help to retain the color. 

xk * x 

To prevent salt from caking in the 
salt-cellars, add a little arrowroot. 

Mixed mustard will keep a better 
color if a pinch of salt is added to the 
mixture. 

When the oven is too hot for the 
proper baking of its contents, stand a 
basin of cold water inside. (This 
dces not apply to gas-stoves, as the 
heat can be reduced or increased at 
will.) 

To cut hard boiled eggs in regular, 
smooth strips, dip the knife into 
water. 

Iron pots and utensils which are 
not in daily use are apt to rust; to 
prevent this, make a paste with thick 
starch and a strong solution of soda 
and water, and with this coat the in- 
side of the article in question. This 
can easily be rinsed off when the pot 
is wanted. 
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“M. & J.” 


CELLULOID SKIRT SUPPORTER 
and SHIRT WAIST HOLDER 


No Pins, Hooks or 
Claws to injure the 
, clothing. A dainty de- 
vice of featherweight 
celluloid, that secures the 
bustle, holds down corset 
cover and shirt waist, and 
holds up petticoat and 
dress skirt, gives stylish 
extended front,and trans- 
fers the weight of the 
skirts from the Woman 
to the Corset. 

Mail Orders Postpaid to 
rar address 
PRICE, 35 CENTS 
AGENTS WANTED. 
L. MULLER 
731 7th Avenue, New York 


Embroiderics 


We Design and Manufacture Embroideries and Dress 
Trimmings. We have unequalled facilities and expert 
workmanship. Special designs originated or your own 
designs carried out promptly and at reasonable prices. 

N A. HOSHAFIAN, 
65-57 W. 26TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








POSITIVELY THE BEST 


The M, & J. Celluloid Skirt Supporter 


Metal of all kinds is objectionable. Celluloid meets 
all requirements. No pins to tear the garments. 





With the perfect M, & J. Supporter you have a waist 
Hy a petticoat supporter and a dress supporter 
a 


in one. Itis arelief from backaches, as weight of 
all are borne from the corset back. 

It gives the high back and the extended front effects 
without extra appliances. ‘‘ The M. & J.,”’ the delight 
of iadies, has no equal. For sale at all dry goods stores, 
or direct. AGENTS WANTED, 


Silk Webbing, 65c: Cotton, 35c, 
J. M. BURNS, 54-56 Franklin St., New York 





Baby’s Comfort and Mother’s Joy. 


THE ACME 
Shoulder Diaper Suspender 


Patented May 8th and July 10th, 1900. 





With Suspender—Comfort. 
Without—Misery. 


It is light, loose and elastic, and obviates the” neces- 
sity of binding the diaper tightly around the infant’s 
body; and at the same time holds it well up, while ite 
elasticity allows the infant free use of its limbs. 

It is a thoroughly washable article. 

The Acme Shoulder Diaper Suspender takes all pres- 
sure off of the child’s hips, while its bones are soft and 
compressible, thereby allowing better development of 
the pelvis. It is endorsed by leading physicians, a few 
of whom are: Dr. P. H. Reiche, Dr. Robert T. Wilson, 
Dr. Joseph E. Clagett and Dr. John B. Hart, 


Price, 25 cents. 


For sale at all Dry Goods Stores. If your dealer dose 
not keep it, send 25 cents for sample. 


Keys, Collier & Tillard, 88 Leonard St., New York. 





Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 
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POCR old woman who lived 
alone in a dismal hut with 
her little granddaughter, one 
day went to the woods near- 
by to gather some dry twigs. 

On the way home she found an end 
of nice, juicy sugar-cane which she 
put in her bundle to take to her little 
granddaughter. Suddenly a_ wild 
boar broke his way through the 
thick underbrush and fiercely de- 
manded the sugar-cane. 

“T can’t do that,’’ said grand- 
mother, “because I want to give it to 
Pearl, my little granddaughter, she is 
so very fond of it. And I think I 
have earned it as I, an old woman, 
have bent countless times to pick up 
j the twigs and now have to carry this 
bundle home on my back.” 

“You refuse to give it to me! Well, 
then, let me tell you that at midnight 
I shall break into your hut and eat up 
your grandchild,” cried the enraged 
boar as he turned and disappeared in 
the woods. 

When the old woman reached 
home she put down her load of wood, 
seated herself on the threshold and la- 
mented loudly with deep anguish 
because she had tried in vain to find a 
plan that would save her grandchild 
from the wild boar’s vengeance. 
Her cries and tears attracted the at- 
tention of a passing pedlar who car- 
ried a large stock of needles and he 
asked her what was the matter. She 
confided her sorrow to him, but while 
he sympathized with her he did not know of any plan to defeat the boar. 
As an evidence of his good-will he gave her several packages of his larg- 
est and sharpest needles. 

Che old woman thanked him and proceeded to put the needles all about 
the threshold in close rows. This done she sat down again and com- 
menced to lament anew. 

A man who was selling lobsters happened along and he also inquired as 
to the cause of her grief. He listened quietly and then said: 

“As Lam not strong enough to try and kill the boar I really don’t know 
what advice to give you; but I will do all I can for you—I will give you 
half my lobsters.” 

The old woman put the lobsters in a tub and placed this behind her door. 
Then she sat down and soon was crying again. 

“What are you crying about?” asked a peasant who was leading ar 
ox elong the road. 

“TI am very sorry that I cannot do anything to prevent this calamity,” he 
said, after he had listened to her sad story. “But in order that you may 
not feel so solitary and alone when the wild boar comes I shall leave 
you my greatest treasure, the ox, 
over night.” 

She took the animal inte her room 

the whole hut consisting of only 
one room—and tied him at the head 
of her bed; then she put down some CE 
hay and grass that he might eat when ly 
he felt hungry. Again her sorrow 
overwhelmed her and _ the tears 
coursed down her cheeks. 

lhe next one who came along was 
a boy with a basket. which contained 

small alligator that he had just 
caught. 

“The boar cannot possibly be a 
common animal, but is undoubtedly 
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THE TERRIBLE WILD BOAR. 





an evil spirit that has taken this 
guise, and as nothing can be done 
against evil spirits I cannot aid you, 
but in token of my sympathy I will 
give you this alligator.” 

Grandmother took the alligator, al- 
though she did not know what to do 
with it, and yet she did not like to 
hurt the boy’s feelings. After she 
had placed basket and ailigator be- 
fore her bed. she went outside again 
and walked up and down, wringing 
her hands in her grief, as she real- 
ized how swiftly time was passing. 

Two men passed by in a wagon and 
they also inquired as to the cause of her distress. One of the.men was 
a dealer in millstones and the other was a digger of wells. They, too, de- 
clared they could not help her, but to show how sorry they felt the former 
said he would give her the largest stone on his wagen and the latter of- 
fered to dig her a very deep well. The poor old womar let them do as 
they liked, she did not care very much for anything, still she felt a little 
comforted by the many marks of sympathy. The man began to dig the 
well at once and it was quite dark when he had finished. 

She thanked the men and they went away, glad to think they had done 
all they could for her. 

Once more she seated herself on the little step that led into her house 
and began to cry and wail anew at the thought of che dreadful fate in store 
for her beloved grandchild. Suddenly a voice near her asked what dis- 
tressed her so, and on looking up she saw standing beside her a vendor of 
white and colored paper, which the Chinese use to fashion wagons, carts, 
etc., that are burned at funeral processions and at graves. 

When she had told him her troubles he said with much regret: 

“T am very sorry that I cannot stay and help you fight the boar, but I 
must hurry home. However, to show you how. much I sympathize with 
you I will give you the largest sheet of my white paper.” 

Grandmother accepted this present, too, with thanks, and as she did not 
know what to do with it she spread it over the newly-dug well. The paper 
was large enough to entirely cover the opening. 

In the meantime it had grown quite late and old grandmother went in- 
side her hut, fastened the dcor as well and as securely as she could, put 
her little favorite to bed, placing her very near to the wall, and then lay 
down beside the child, her heart beating quickly with fear as she awaited 
the coming of the enemy with wide-open eyes. , 

When the clock struck twelve she heard the angry, furious grunting of 
the boar coming nearer and nearer, and presently the dull thud against 
the door told her he was trying to force an entrance, but the more he in- 
creased his endeavors the more the needles hurt and pricked him. The 
effort he made in breaking down the door had heated him to such an ex- 
tent that he made a mad rush for the tub of water to quench his thirst. 
In doing this he scared up the lobsters that at once fastened themselves to 
his ears and nose until he howled and writhed with pain. He threw him- 
self on the floor where the alligator at once bit off his tail, which only 
served to increase his rage and fury. Springing up he knocked against the 
ox, who, angry in his turn at being so rudely jarred, made a lunge at the 
boar with his long, sharp horns and dug them into him again and again 
until the boar sought relief in flight. 
Smarting with pain and furious at 
the many obstacles he encountered, 
he dashed outside to plan some awful 
revenge. The white paper spread 
over the opening of the well looked 
so very inviting that he decided to lie 
down there until he had recovered 
from the shock. But hardly had he 
executed this resolve when the paper, 
owing to the great weight, tore in 
pieces and the boar tumbled right 
into the well. Grandmother heard 
this and quickly rushing out she 
rolled the millstone into the well and 
killed the boar at once. ' 
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DRINKS 
FOR THE 
FESTIVE 


SEASON. 
FIFIFSITSISTISITTTTS 


Wialdmeister Punch. 


HIS punch is comparatively 
unknown in our country, al- 
though throughout northern 
Germany it is counted among 
the favorites. Possibly it 

would be just as popular here, if the 
particular herb that is one of its 
principal components grew in the 
United States, but as it is the herb 
in question—Waldmeister—has to be 
imported from abroad; it can be pur- 
chased at all large importing firms. 
Authorities differ as to the way in 
which the punch is prepared, that is, 
as far as the ingredients are con- 
cerned, but the two most popular 
kinds are herewith given: 

Steep one-half box of Waldmeister 
in four bottles of Moselle wine until 
the wine is sufficiently flavored. Add 
sufficient sugar to sweeten, boiling 
the sugar and letting it cool before 
mixing it with the wine. Then add 
one or two bottles of champagne and 
a dash of whisky. 

Great care must be exercised in 
not letting the Waldmeister remain 
too long in the wine, or the taste will 
be rather stronger than is liked. The 
chief attraction about this punch is 
the delicacy of the flavor imparted by 
the herb. 

Another recipe used by some is as 
follows: 

Steep one-half box Waldmeister in 
two bottles of Moselle wine until 
sufficient flavor is extracted. Then 
add sugar to taste, stirring until dis- 
solved; also the juice of an orange. 
Two bottles of Rhine wine are added 
to give body to the punch (the Mo- 
selle being light), and finally add two 
bottles of champagne, to give the 
necessary sparkle. Just before serv- 
ing add a cupful of ripe strawberries 
which are merely ornamental and 
will not in any way detract from the 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH SARAH 
BERNHARDT. 


“IT eat,” says Bernhardt, “every- 
thing and I never exercise—never. 
I execute none of these things you 
call calisthenics. I rest. The thing 
that exhausts me most is to be en- 
nuyée. How it ages one!” “Isn’t 
the fashion in which you wear your 
rings, your own?” she is asked. 
“Yes, yes; my invention.” Madame 
Bernhardt holds aloft her emeralded 
thumb. “I introduced the wearing 
of the thumb ring. It suited my hand, 
and I placed it there. But I did not 
say to other women, ‘Go and do like- 
wise.’ Women should dress to suit 
themselves, each one to her own in- 
dividual styles. They should follow 
no leader. I invented the mousque- 
taire glove, I wore it. What an ab- 
surdity followed. Stout and _ short 
arms rushed into it. And I—how 
thin I was. So thin that the wrinkled 
glove suited. Then I have a figure 
fitted to this—the girdle. Kangaroo, 
you call it? Well, I zm built that 
way. But for every woman to try to 
be so! What a horror. No, each 
woman to her style. And she must 
have here, in her brain, the sense to 
create one that improves her. Out 
of mediocre material with taste, with 
individuality, what may not be at- 
tained?”” Madame Bernhardt is toy- 
ing with a medallion of crystal at the 
end of a Icng jeweled chain. Some 
o..e admires it. On it is painted ex- 
quisitely the Virgin Mary. “I am 
religious enough to love it,” she says. 
“Yes, I am religious, though I do not 
follow forms.” 
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THE SILK-E SKIRT. 


A dainty and neat underskirt is 
one of the most necessary items of 
every woman’s toilette, and one that 
requires frequent renewal, because 
the friction caused in walking and 
the dust accumulated after every 
promenade soon renders the under- 
skirt unsightly, and, if developed of 
expensive silks naturally goes to the 
cleanser, thereby considerably in- 
creasing the original cost. 

The skirts made of SILK-E, on 


and tints. Special amonz these may 
be mentioned the green and brown 
shades that are so very fashionable 
this season. 

The lighter colors are exquisite in 
their delicacy, and a waist of pale- 
blue, pale-pink, or cream Viyella 
adorned with embroidery in the same 
or contrasting color is truly desired 
by every woman who is attracted by 
neat and dainty effects in dress. 

As a material for children’s frocks 
and garments of all descriptions, Vi- 
yella stands unexcelled, not alone be- 
cause the closeness of the weave at 
once proclaims its good wearing 
qualities, but because the colors do 
not fade, and it does not shrink, even 
after the most repeated launderings, 
a fact which is particularly appreci- 
ated, as, before the advent of Vi- 
yella flannel that would not shrink 
nor fade had been an impossibility. 

Viyella is manufactured by Wm. 
Hollins Co., Ltd., Gr at Britain and 
can be obtained at all leading dry 
goods stores. 

The stamp Viyella is placed upon 
every five yards of each piece. ° 
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PLAITING MACHINES AND 
THEIR MERITS. 


Various kiads of plaiting machines 
have been placed on the market from 
time to time, and continually im- 
provemeits are made to still further 
perfect the machine and lessen the 
labor connected with it. 

The New York Dress Plaiting Co. 
has put forth several machines 
among which Thierfeldt’s New Plait- 
ing Machine with Spring Pressure 
deserves special mention, as with it 
a variety of plaits can be made, such 
as French Accordion, American Ac- 
cordion, Pineapple, Side or Knife 
and Box Plaits. A point that is par- 
ticularly in its favor is that it works 
much faster than the old-fashioned 
accordiou:-plaiter. It is the result of 
long and expensive experiment, the 
aim of the manufacturer being to 
produce a machine that would com- 
bine simplicity and cheapness with 
capacity for doing all the different 
varieties of plaiting rapidly and 
neatly. As the plaits are made, they 
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PRIZE DESIGN NO. 604. 


To introduce SILK-R underskirts, which 
have all the appearance of silk, but which 
sell at about one-third the price, we are 
going to offer a limited number of our reg- 
ular $5.00 SILK-E skirts at the specially low 
price of $2.25. This skirt is made with 3 
rows of full ruffles, and 1 row of fancy cord on 
each ruffle. Pointed and gathered — 
running from top ruffles to the heading o 
same, and cut with a very wide flare, making 
a most satisfactory skirt in every particular 
and filling a long-felt want. 

Colors: Black, Old Rose, Heliotrope. 

Lengths : 39, 40, 41, 42 inches. 

Don’t spenc ‘$6 oo or more for a silk under- 
skirt, when one made of SILK-E, which can- 
not be distinguished from real ‘silk, except 
by the closest scrutiny, can be purchased for 
as little as $2.25. 


Sent Anywhere C.O.D. $2.25 Express Paid 


Send cash with order and save 
collection charge. 


H. B. NATHAN, 721 Broadway, N.Y. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Never sold in stores. Agents Wanted. 














SAVES THE HAT INSTEAD OF 
DESTROYING IT. 


A wonderful little article 
every lady should have. Costs 
no more than old style pins. 
Gives ten times the satisfaction. 
Impossible to lose. The only 

in that does not damage the 














the other hand, not alone look like 
silk, but wear very much better, and 
the comparatively low price make 
them accessible to every one. The 
manufacturer of these skirts does not 


are neatly pressed and steamed at 
the same time. 

The Notching and Pinking ma- 
chine made by this firm is small and 


at,as it is attached to the sweat- 
| band instead of through the 
band and body. Removed from 
| one hat to another in an in- 
| stant. It has no _ points to 
rick into the head, but con- 


flavor of the herb. 


Puncb a la Symposium. 
Slice a pineapple very thin, also 








i wr ee Le | orms to the shape of the head, 
three bananas, add the juice of an , tail d ‘ tl clean-cut, and is invaluable to the lies close and holds secure. This 
orange and let this draw several supply retailers, and consequently jrogressive dressmaker. Work can “a heme te seen ef 

NTEW wi 4 ‘ , i | a +» looks ater, 
hours with two bottles of Rhine — ot peor? ee will, by be done with it a hundred times i |  tasts longer, and does not cost 
‘ p purchasing a -K skirt, receive ick h by 1 1 1 with a de | acent more. 
’ en strain and add one bottle : 4 . quicker than by hand, and with a de- aie ‘ ie 
wane. Tae # a strictly exclusive article. All fur- Finished in gilt, silver or 


of port wine, one bottle of Madeira, 
one-quarter bottle of Cognac brandy, 
three ounces Benedictine, one bottle 
of cherries in maraschino, one bottle 
of claret, two bottles of champagne. 
Sweeten to taste. 


Cardinal Puncb. 

Grate the rind of four oranges 
with sugar, using about one and one- 
half pounds of sugar, then add the 
juice of the oranges and four bottles 
of Rhine or Moselle wine. It is 
ready to be served as soon as the 
sugar is dissolved. 


ther details will be found in the an- 
nouncement on page 35. 
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VIYELLA. 


The exceedingly good qualities of 
Viyella have made it one of the most 
favored mat:rials for the ever-popu- 
lar flannel shirt waist, as well as for 
children’s frocks: Not alone is the 
quality of the material all that is 
claimed for it by the manufacturers, 
but it comes in a wide range of the 
most artistic and fashionable colors 


gree of perfection ncver reached by 
the most skilled labor. 

Still another kind of machine is 
used exclusively for side plaiting; it 
will plait goods up to 18 inches in 
width, and makes any gauge or size 
of plait from fine to coarse. It is 
heated by gas or the slugs or weights 
in the pressing box can be heated 
in a fire. 

Their improved accordion plaiter 
is so constructed that it will make 
all fancy art plaits, but requires dif- 
ferent apparatus which can also be 
purchased from the samz firm. 
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black, with handsome filigree 
head. AGENTS WANTED. 


\ Price, 25 Cents. 


At All Dry Goods Stores, 


or L. MULLER, 
731 %th Avenue New York, 
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USEFUL AND TIMELY RECIPES AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 


Edited by LIA RAND, author of the “ Philosophy of Cooking,” etc. 
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A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


HE pleasures of the table have been highly 

appreciated and carefully cultivated in all 

countries and in all ages, and in spite of all 

the stoics, every one will allow that we all 

can enjoy a good dinner, and that it is one 
of the greatest pleasures of humanity. A Christ- 
mas dinner is, generally speaking, a family gath- 
ering, and each country has its own usage and its 
own national dish; but as Christmas comes but 
once a year, it should be celebrated in a proper 
manner. We can give an elaborate dinner and 
still conform to the customs of our ancestors. It 
should be all cooked at home, as it is no compli- 
ment to order it from a caterer. With this in 
view, I write the following menu: 


Dinner AScenu. 
HOT HOUSE GRAPES. 
RAW OYSTERS ON HALF SHELL WITH CAVIAR 
SANDWICHES. 
MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 

OLIVES, SALTED WALNUTS AND ALMONDS MIXED. 
BOILED SALMON, BECHAMEL SAUCE, CREAMED 
POTATOES, CUCUMBER SALAD. 
TENDERLOIN A LA JARDINIERE, MUSHROOM 
SAUCE, 

ASPIC, WITH PATE DE FOIE GRAS, 
SWEETBREAD PUFFS, CHESTNUTS STEWED WITH 
APPLE5. 

CHAMPAGNE PUNCH. 

ROAST TURKEY WITH BREAD DRESSING, 
CRANBERRY JELLY. 

LETTUCE SALAD. CHI + STRAWS. 
TRILBY IN GLASSES. 

ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING, ARRACK SAUCE. 
PLAIN VANILLA ICE CREAM. PETIT FOUR. 
NUTS, RAISINS, FIGS, DATES. 
COFFEE. CANDY. 





The Christmas dinner is for twelve persons, but 

can be used for as many as desired by increas- 
ing the quantities. It is only a simple lesson in 
multiplication. The marketing should be done 
two days in advance and everything should be 
gotten that the cook requires. The written menu 
should be handed to her, and the same to the 
Waitress so as to avoid mistakes. The cook can 
prepare the salted almonds, make the soup, stir 
the mayonnaise, clean and stuff the turkey, and 
skin and lard the tenderloin the day before. The 
waitress must clean the silver the day before, look 
over the dishes, get out the linen and polish up 
the cut glass, so as to have every thing ready and 
t hand. 

lhe hostess has more arduous duties than the 
nes detailed to her servants—such as the decora- 
tion of the table, the appropriate flowers and fa- 
vors. “There is nothing new under the sun,” 
it is said. Still I think we can find something if 
we work hard enough. 

lhe linea must be spotless, the center piece em- 
broidered with sprays of holly, with a silver vase 
filled with holly, or a miniature Christmas tree 
loaded with favors for each guest, put in the 


middle of the table. Decorate the chandelier with 
greens, and tie under it six streamers of white 
satin ribbon, three inches wide; make a nice bow 
with two ends and fasten it right between two 
guests. On each end paint the name of the per- 
sons whose seat it is to be, or pin a handsomely 
painted card on each end. Paint all over the rib- 
bon sprays of holly and green leaves, alternating 
with quotations appropriate for the day. All 
those little things are surprises, which are pleas- 
ant to the eye, and start up at once a lively con- 
versation and put the guest at ease. Have the 
table resplendent with silver and cut glass—it 
never can be too nice—and place here and there 
dishes filled with bonbons, salted almonds, olives, 
small cakes, etc. Place lights everywhere—single 
candlesticks and candelabra with white satin 
shades, on which are painted sprays of holly. 
Decorate the room, the mantel and every available 
place with Christmas greens and holly. Place 
on top of a dinner plate and a fine doily a cut- 
glass plate with small bunches of grapes, on 
which you have tied a little red bow of baby rib- 
bon. When the fruit plates are removed let the 
waitress take either a cut glass bowl (or still bet- 
ter, a silver one), and with a handsome towel on 
which ends holly is embroidered, over her arm in- 
vite each guest to dip their fingers in the diluted 
rose water and dry them on the towel. I consider 
this 2 much more agreeable, expeditious and novel 
way than the old-fashioned finger bowls. 

Put the oyster plates on doilies so as not to 
make much noise. Five oysters are sufficient for 
each portion; in the place of the sixth oyster put 
some Bordeaux sauce and place a caviar sand- 
wich and a slice of lemon in the middle. Take 
off and serve the soup. The rest will come in ro- 
tation, the waitress will have warmed up to her 
work, and all will go well. When all is cleared 
and the coffee is served have the favors passed 
around as a course. Try and choose humorous 
articles so as to make it merry. 


Mock Turtle Soup. 

Prepare this soup the day before required. 
Clean and wash thoroughly a large calve’s head, 
four pigs feet, lay them in the soup pot and pour 
over them a gallon of water. Let it boil steadily 
for three hours or until the meat will slip from 
the bones. Take out the head and allow the feet 
to boil to a jelly. Remove the feet bones. Select 
enough of the fatty portions of the head and 
cheeks to fill a large cup, remove the brains and 
put all on saucers to cool and set aside until the 
next day. Cut up the tongue and all the rest of 
the meat very fine, season with salt, pepper, pow- 
dered thyme and marjoram, powdered cloves and 
mace, powdered allspice and grated nutmeg. 
Pour this all in the soup pot and allow it to sim- 
mer for three hours. Let aside until the next 
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day. An hour before serving warm the stock and 
strain it. Cut up the meat and brains that are 
set aside and pour them into the soup. Make 
small forcemeat balls and boil them in the soup 
for five minutes. Brown a large tablespoonful of 
flour, rub it smooth with a little cold water and 
run it in the soup. Flavor with a glass of ma- 
deira and the juice of one lemon. Chop fine two 
hard boiled eggs and pour them over the soup in 
the tureen. 


Becbamel Sauce for the Boiled Salmon. 

Beat three tablespoonfuls of butter with three of 
flour to a smooth paste, add slowly two cupfuls of 
soup stock. Pour in a saucepan and put on to 
boil with ten pepper corns, a small piece of mace, 
half an onion, a large slice of carrot, two sprigs 
of parsley and one bay leaf. Salt to taste. Sim- 
mer for half an hour, stirring frequently; then 
add a cupful of cream, boil up once. Strain and 
serve. 

Aspic with Pate de Foie Gras. 

To make the aspic blanch five calves’ feet. Put 
them in the soup pot with two pounds of lean 
beef, one pcund of veal, one slice of raw ham, and 
any pieces of meat that may be handy. Put boil- 
ing water on it, encugh to cover it, add a little 
salt; skim, then add the soup vegetables and 
spices, the juice of one lemon and enough vine- 
gar to flavor it. Boil until it jellies, strain and 
pour into a china bowl and let it stand over night. 
Next day remove all fat from the jelly, put it on 
to boil, adding half a bottle of white wine. Mix 
the whites of four eggs with-some water, pull the 
pot with the jelly on the side of the range and 
pour in the whites, stirring all the while. This 
is done to clear it, and consequently the jelly 
must be hot: but not boiling. Keep on stirring 
until the whites of the eggs have become a firm 
mass and the jelly looks clear. Pass all through 
a jelly bag. Have the small individual cups 
ready, fill them half full with the jelly, let it 
stand a little while, then put a nice slice of pate 
de foie gras on top and pour more jelly over it, so 
to fill the cup. Serve cold on a dainty little piece 
of paper put on the plate in which it is brought to 
the table. 

Sweetbread Puffs. 

Take one and a half cupfuls of milk, a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, bring to a boil. While 
boiling stir into it a heaping cupful of flour, mak- 
ing a smooth paste. Nothing must adhere to the 
pot. Turn out the mass into a bowl, when cold 
beat in one at a time the yolks of four eggs, beat 
the whites to snow and add them to the paste. 
Salt to taste. In the meantime have ready a large 
cupful of blanched and boiled sweetbreads, cut in 
small dice-like pieces. Mix it in the boiled paste, 
drop it in spoonfuls in hot lard and fry a light 
brown. Serve hot 


Chestnuts with Apples. 

Blanch two pounds of large Italian chestnuts. 
Pour boiling water over them and take off the 
inner skin. Peel and cut up fine four large onions, 
stew them in butter until soft. Add the pealed 
chestnut and enough of soup stock to keep them 
from burning. Salt them lightly. When the 
chestnuts are nearly soft put over them four large 
apples, peeled, cored and cut in slices. Let them 
simmer until soft, then sugar to taste. Serve very 
hot. 

Cheese Straws. 

Make a good puff paste, roll out very thin and 
spread the following mixture on it. Mix to- 
gether four tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, mus- 
tard to taste, one egg, small lump of butter, a 
little salt; spread this on half of the rolled out 
paste, cover with the other half. Then cut in 
strips one, inch wide and four inches long. Bake 
in a quick oven a light brown. 
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Trilby, to be Served in Glasses. 

Mix together the juice of two oranges, of one 
lemon, one and a half cupfuls of raspberry syrup, 
and one quart of milk. Freeze. In the 
time whip half a pint of cream, flavor it with 
vanilla and sweeten it. When it comes time to 
serve fill the glasses with the frozen milk, put a 
tablespoonful of the whipped cream on top and 


mean- 


sprinkle some grated chocolate on top of the 
cream. 
A Light Plum Pudding. 

Beat well together the yolks of four eggs, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, half a pound of 
tfiour. Then mix in half a pound finely chopped 
suet, half a pound of well washed currants, half a 
pounded of seeded raisins, one ounce of cut up 
citron, one ounce of cut up orange peel, two 
ponies of rum, half a pint of cream, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Beat the whites of the four eggs to 
snow and mix in lightly. Boil for four hours. 
Serve on a hot dish, pour arrack over it, and just 
is it is going into the dining room set fire to the 
rack. Have some sweetened arrack in a sauce 
boat and pour it generously over each portion be- 
fore handing it round. Have on a tray a small 
lighted candle and some paper lighters, then each 
euest lights his portion. The effect is novel and 
quite unique, and the taste is better still. The 
above is enough for twelve persons. 


Pumpkin Pie. 

Stew the pumpkin in very little water until 
soft, strain it and it through a 
or what is better, bake the pumpkin until soft, 
scoop out the pulp and mash it fine. Take 
one quart of this pumpkin pulp, put it in a bowl 
with the yolks of eight eggs, a cupful and a half 
of sugar, half a teaspoonful of ground mace, of 
ground cinnamon, and the same of grated nut- 
meg. Beat it until very light and then add 
slowly one quart of good milk and the beaten 
whites of the eight eggs. Line the tins with a 
good puff paste, pour the pumpkin custard on it 
and bake without cover. The great trouble in 
making pumpkin pies is the quantity of water 
that-it contains. In baking the pumpkin that is 
avoided and the result is a good pie. 


press sieve, 





HOME MADE CANDY. 








Molasses Candy. 

One quart of best New Orleans molasses, one 
cup of granulated sugar. Boil fifteen minutes; 
then add butter the size of one egg. Stir to keep 
from burning. Drop a little in cold water, and 
if it hardens it is done. Stir quickly, take from 
fire; pour into buttered tins to cool. 
you can handle it, pull it white. 


As soon as 


Maple Cream. 

Three cupfuls of grated maple sugar, one cup- 
ful of thick sweet cream. Boil until it hardens 
when dropped in cold Remove from 
the fire and beat with a silver fork until it is of 
Pour in but 


water. 


the consistency of very thick cream. 
tered tins, and when cool cut in squares. 


Chocolate Creams. 

One pound of confectioner’s sugar, white of one 
egg, two tablespoonfuls of water, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract. Mix well and make into balls 
whatever size required. Melt half a cake of 
chocolate, dip the balls in it and lay on but- 
tered paper to harden. 

Cocoanut Creams. 

Make the same “Dough” as above and mix thor- 
oughly in it as much grated cocoanut as the dough 
will stand. Roll out about three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness and cut in squares or bars. Put 
it on paraffin or buttered paper to dry. 
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‘Cream Dates. 
Make small rolls of the “Dough” and press 
into the dates after taking out the stone. Then 
roll the dates in granulated sugar. 


Orange Creams. 

Take the same “Dough” and grate the yellow 
rind of the orange and squeeze into it two tea- 
spoonfuls of the juice. Roll out and put on par- 
affin paper to dry. Cut in’ squares when dry. 
Lemon creams are made in the same way, only 
substitute rind and juice instead of the 
orange. 


lemon 


Cream Walnuts. 

Roll out a piece of the “Dough” and cut it in 
small squares. Roll each square into a ball and 
press half a walnut on each of two sides. Allow 
it to dry and serve. 


Some Famous Recipes. 

It is undoubtedly true that in Washington, more 
than in any other city, gourmandise is specially 
developed, owing to the fact that it is not alone 
the center of Senatorial and Congressional life, 
but also of the diplomatic circle. To eat well 
and good is a weakness to which we are all, more 
or less, addicted, and when we are in a position 
to be supplied with recipes that have received 
not alone the sanction, but the praise, of famous 
men, we are more than ever eager to try them 
ourselves. 

How to make a Welsh rarebit has been brought 
to a fine art by the caterer in question, who had 
one of the most famous hotels in Washington. 
Certainly, every one will admit that hardly one 
swell restaurant in ten knows how to 
Welsh rarebit that will not kick up its legs, so to 
speak, when one is most anxious to enjoy peaceful 
slumber. All who have partaken of Welsh rare- 


serve a 


bit. as served at the hotel in question, declare it 

to be a dream—a poem. The recipe runs thus: 
Welsh Rarebit:—Four ounces of half 

an ounce of butter, a spoonful of made mustard, 


cheese, 


two tablespoonfuls of cream; cayenne and black 
pepper to taste. 

Grate or chop the cheese, then in a bowl! with 
a spoon, or in a mortar with a pestle rub all to 
a uniform paste, adding or not, as you like, a 
tablespoonful of ale, porter, beer or champagne. 
Make a slice of toast which dip an instant in 
boiling water and place in the oven. 

Then transfer your prepared cheese mixture 
to a saucepan and stir over gentle heat until 
melted, then heat up quickly, pour upon the toast 
and serve. Time required: From three to five 
minutes. This quantity is sufficient for one per- 
son. x 
Lobster a la Hewburg. 

Take two pounds of boiled lobster, pick all the 
meat out of the claws. Cut the meat in medium 
sized pieces, place it in a deep saucepan, with half 
a pint of Madeira and a good-sized piece of fresh 
butter ; season with salt, a little nutmeg, very little 
cayenne pepper. 

Then cook the whole well together for six or 
seven minutes; keep the lid on the pan while 
cooking. Beat in a bowl a pint of sweet cream 
and the yolks of two eggs; add to this the lobster 
together with two finely sliced or chopped truffles. 
Pour into a hot tureen and serve very hot. 


Curried Oysters. 

One quart oysters; one teaspoonful curry pow- 
der; one tablespoonful flour; one tablespoonful 
butter ; salt and pepper to taste. Cook the oysters 
over a slow fire in their own juice. If not suf- 
ficient to cook, then add a little water, and mix in 
the salt, pepper and curry powder. When the 
oysters are firm, moisten the flour with water to 
make a smooth paste and with this thicken the 
liquor. Allow it to boil up once, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent it from burning. 
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Soft Clams (Chafing Disb). 
Sufficient clam liquor, a teaspoonful of chopped 
onion, same of parsley, good-sized lump of fresh 
butter. When hot add yolk of one egg, well- 
beaten, with tablespoonful of cream. Then put 
in the clams, chopped, or cut up, with a glass of 
Madeira. Boil up once. 


Sweetbreads a la IWearnaise. 


Put the sweetbreads in warm water till they are 
white. Dry them with a towel, cut them up and 
cook slightly, with clarified butter, salt, and pep- 
per, without letting them get any color. Put in 
a saucepan hashed shallots, bay leaf, whole pep- 
per, grated nutmeg, one glass of tarragon vin- 
egar. Cover the pan. When sufficiently cooked 
pour through colander. 

For one pint of sauce put in a saucepan the 
yolks of six eggs, a piece of butter the size of 
When cooked add some fresh chopped 
chives. Put the sweetbreads in paper cases, then. 
the sauce, and serve hot. 

Hiow to Boil Ham. 

The night before, put the ham in a large vessel 
filled with cold water, meat part downward, skin 
Next morning place the ham in a large 


walnut. 


part up. 
kettle or pot of cold water and place on fire to 
boil. Let the water get hot gradually, and let 
the ham boil very gently, scarcely more than 
simmer. At the end of three hours take the ham 
out, pour away the water and fill the kettle with 
fresh cold water. Put the ham back immediately 
and let it Then add 
according to the size of your purse, vinegar, claret, 
burgundy or champagne and let it simmer for 
Then take the ham out, skin 
When entirely cold 
trim it and eat when you are ready. 


simmer three hours more. 


three hours more. 
it and put it in a cool place. 
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APHORISMS. 


Women need not look at those dear to them to 


know their moods. 
* * 


A loving woman will keep her heart warm as 
long as she lives, and her hair black as long as 
she dyes. 


AIR-SPACE 


UNDERWEAR 
Wards off the chills which precede 
colds and kindred ills. 


Cmosue/eee Heurdarfold Fabric Gr. Troy, MY. 








"Redan ARNOLD STEAM COOKER 
had an 

you could sew or read or do anything you 
pleased while meals were cooking. No 
danger of spoiling or burning, just because 
it CAN’T. And the food would be boiled, 
baked or basted better than any you ever 
tasted. A copy of Dr. Beardsley’s great 
lecture on ‘“‘Food and Digestion’ will be 
mailed free to every reader of this paper 
on application. We need more agents. Good 
money can be made. Send for terms, 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., 27 Elm St., Rochester, N.Y. 


King of All 


If you have tried other 
remedies without relief 
you will find a cure by 
using 


“ANTIDANDRO™ 


The only sure Dandruff 
Cure. 
The only sure Hair pre- 
server. 
Trial size, 50 cents 
Large size, 81.00 
Ask your druggist for 
it; accept no substitute 
If he will not furnish it, 
address 
Antidandro Chemical Co. 
516 W. B’way, New York. 





ANTIDANDRg 
€ hon 
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~ . 
THE ONLY SURE DANDRUFF CURE 
THE ONLY SURE HAIR PRESERVER 
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ATTRACTIVE BALL GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 4.) : 
Fig. 630.—Ball gown of- tucked and plain pale 
blue Liberty silk. Corsage trimmed with ruffles 


of plain silk, similar garniture on skirt. Sash 
of chiné ribbon. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 
50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 


Fig. 631.—Gown of white Louisine, trimmed 

with appliqué embroidery. Décolleté corsage, with 
fichu drapery caught with buckle. Elbow sleeves. 
Skirt ornamented with ruffle at edge. Pattern, 
waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra. 
” Fig. 632—Gown of white taffeta, black jet- 
embroidered net and black velvet. The velvet is 
edged with jet galloon and the different parts are 
held together with iet ornaments. Rosette and 
drapery at bust of pale-blue Liberty silk. Pat- 
tern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

HANDSOME EVENING TOILETTES. 

(Illustrated on page 6.) 

Fig. 633.—Gown of white satin with colored 
appliqué embroidery. Plaited décolleté waist, 
drapery of white chiffon, bowknots of jet galloon. 
The skirt is arranged in wide folds and is full 
and. undulating around the bottom. Pattern, 
waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50.cents. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra. - 

Fig. 634.—Gown of lemon Louisine. The 
waist is entirely draped and the short puff sleeves 
are laid in box-plaits. The skirt is tucked in 
clusters and is trimmed with plaited ruffles and 
appliqué. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 
cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 635.—Gown of cream-colored chiffon 
trimmed with lace insertion and plaited chiffon 
ruffles. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

DAINTY INDOOR GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 8.) 

Fig. 639.—Gown of tan Henrietta cloth. The 
waist is entirely tucked and has a wide box-plait 
in front. Above the plait the material is em- 
broidered with white, gold and pale-blue, same 
embroidery appearing on collar and cuffs. The 
tucks of the skirt spring out at the bottom in 
flounce effect. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 
cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. : é 

Fig. 640.—Gown of white cloth. The waist is 
box-plaited and opens over lace vest threaded 
with black velvet ribbon. Sailor collar of lace 
and ribbon. Upper part of sleeves box-plaited, 
lower part tucked. Flounce skirt trimmed with 


- straps and small buttons. Pattern, waist, 50 


cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. : 

Fig. 641.—Gown of royal-blue cloth. Waist 
cut with basque and trimmed with triple sailor 
collar and tabs. The lower part of the sleeves 
are puffed and banded with lace insertion. Skirt 
tucked in clusters. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; 
skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

THE LATEST TAILOR-MADES. 
(Illustrated on page 10.) 

Fig. 889.—Tailor made of mixed goods. Jacket 
with Norfolk effect. Yoke trimmed with stitch- 
ing. Vest of light cloth. Velvet collar and belt. 
Gored skirt, inverted plait panel front. Pattern, 
jacket, $1.50; skirt, $1.50. 

Fig. 890.—Costume of broadcloth. Eton, with 
straight-front effect. Double-breasted vest of 
light cloth. Peau de soie facing. Trimmed with 
braid and soutache. Pattern, jacket, $1.50; skirt, 
$1.50. ’ 

SOIREE GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 12.) 

Fig. 636.—Gown of dotted pastel-green Louis- 
ine. Décolleté waist, plaited, and trimmed with 
embroidered white Louisine bands, vest and 
drapery around décolleté of white net; appliqué 
leaf trimming. Puffed elbow sleeves. Skirt 
trimmed with embroidered bands. Pattern, 
waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra. 

Fig. 637.—Gown of white peau de soie, trimmed 
with lace insertion and black velvet ribbon. Bo- 
lero effect of plain silk. Skirt trimmed with 
tucked bands. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 
cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 638.—Gown of white peau de Gant. Dé- 
colleté corsage. fichu of white Liberty silk edged 
with ruffies. Bolero trimmed with appliqué em- 
broidery. Skirt with inverted plaits, trimmed 
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with embroidery in panel effect. Pattern, waist, 

50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 

cents extra. 

SMART VISITING GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 14.) 

Fig. 642.—Costume of silk and wool material. 
Waist tucked in deep-yoke effect and trimmed 
with lace insertion. ‘The lower part of the sleeve 
is a puff of white Louisine gathered into a nar- 
row, lace-trimmed cuff. The skirt shows a deep 
yoke and panel front. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; 
skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 643.—Costume of old-rose silk and wool 
material. Waist tucked in clusters; yoke and 
vest of lace trimmed with panne velvet folds. 
‘The skirt is tucked at the top and has tucked 
flounce headed with band of panne velvet. _Pat- 
tern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

PRETTY THEATER WAISTS. 
(Illustrated on page 16.) 

Fig. A.—Waist of pale-blue Louisine or taffeta. 
Clusters of tucks separated with row of drawn 
work. Vest and puffs on sleeves of chiffon. Tabs 
trimmed with lace, velvet ribbon and _ buttons. 
Velvet ribbon lacing. Pattern, 50 cents. Cut to 
mneasure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. B.—Waist of taffeta or peau de _ soie, 
tucked. Vest of Liberty silk, trimmed with vel- 
vet ribbon and lace. Pattern, 50 cents. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. C.—Waist of taffeta or peau de _ soie, 
tucked, and trimmed with embroidered bands of 
contrasting color; short, embroidered tab exten- 
sions. Pattern, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 

Fig. D.—Waist of black net over colored taf- 
feta, trimmed with straps of taffeta and velvet 
ribbon. Jabot and vest of Liberty silk. Lace 
collar and insertion. Pattern, 50 cents. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

CHIC FLANNEL WAISTS. 
(Illustrated on page 15.) 

Fig. 160.—Waist of pastel-green  Viyella, 
trimmed with stitching and velvet piping. Vel- 
vet ribbon lacing. New standing collar. Pat- 
tern, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 161.—Waist of white flannel, tucked in 
clusters and trimmed with embroidered straps 
piped with velvet. Plaited vest of contrasting 
color. Pattern. 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 

Fig. 162.—Flannel waist, inset bands and ex- 
tension vest pieces of contrasting color, trimmed 
with velvet ribbon. Pattern, 50 cents. Cut to 
measure, 50 cents extra. 

DAINTY TEA-GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 20.) 

Fig. 258.—Tea-gown of pale-blue China silk, 
trimmed with bands of tucked silk, framed with 
lace insertion; also tucked flounce. Puff sleeves. 
Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 259.—Tea-gown of  rose-pink surah, 
trimmed with lace insertion. Large collar. Lace 
jabot. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 260.—Tea-gown of white surah, tucked in 
clusters and trimmed with lace insertion. Large 
revers ornamented with embroidery. Sash of 
white chiffon. Pattern, $1.00. Cut to measure, 
50 cents extra. 


MISSES’ PARTY DRESSES. 
(Ilustrated on page 24.) 

Fig. 644—Dress of white point d’esprit, 
trimmed with embroidered bands or lace inser- 
tion. Puffed elbow sleeves. Black velvet belt. 
Pattern, dress, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 645.—Dress of figured Louisine. Yoke and 
vest of tucked plain silk trimmed with lace inser- 
tion. Skirt with tucked flounce trimmed with 
lace insertion in diamond effect. Velvet collar 
and belt. Pattern, dress, 75 cents. Cut to meas- 
ure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 646.—Dress of figured Louisine. Yoke, 
vest and stock collar of plain silk. Waist with 
wide tucks; skirt trimmed with ruffle. Velvet 
ribbon belt. Pattern, dress, 75 cents. Cut to 
measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 647.—Dress of white Liberty silk. Waist 
entirely tucked and mounted on plain yoke, 
trimmed with lace. Skirt tucked in clusters and 
trimmed with ruffles. Pattern, dress, 75 cents. 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 


GIRLS’ PARTY FROCKS. 
(Iliustrated on page 26.) 
Fig. 648.—Frock of white Louisine. Tucked 
yoke trimmed with lace insertion. Waist trimmed 
with ruffles and straps threaded with velvet rib- 
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bon. Skirt tucked at top and trimmed with lace 
insertion in panel effect. Pattern, frock, 75 
cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 649.—Frock of figured taffeta, vest of plain 
silk, berthe and revers of plain silk, trimmed 
with lace. Plaited skirt. Pattern, frock, 75 
cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 650.—Frock of rose-pink surah, trimmed 
with narrow black velvet ribbon and lace.  EI- 
bow sleeves tucked and trimmed with lace ruf- 
fles. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 
25 cents extra. 

Fig. 651.—Frock of pale-blue Liberty silk, 
tucked yoke, trimmed with lace insertion. Skirt 
trimmed with insertion in panel effect. Elbow 
sleeves tucked at top. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 


SERVICEABLE SCHOOL FROCKS. 
(Illustrated on page 28.) 

Fig. 652.—Frock of blue serge, trimmed with 
velvet ribbon. Waist opens over vest of serge 
and Liberty silk. Skirt with inverted plaits. Pat- 
tern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 653.—Frock of brown cheviot. Waist has 
yoke effect in front of plaid silk or velvet, 
trimmed with cheviot straps piped with velvet. 
Skirt trimmed with plaid around bottom. Pat- 
tern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 654.—Frock of plaid Viyella. Waist opens 
over vest of plaited silk. Fronts and edge of 
skirt trimmed with stitched cloth straps. Pat- 
tern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 655.—Frock of scarlet cloth. Yoke of 
white cloth. Waist cut with straps that trim the 
yoke. Skirt trimmed with straps of light cloth. 
Pattern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 
cents extra. 

Fig. 656.—Frock of plaid cloth. Vest and panel 
front of skirt of plaited white taffeta or cashmere. 
Sailor collar of white cloth trimmed with velvet 
ribbon. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to meas- 
ure, 25 cents extra. 


TASTEFUL CLOTH DRESSES. 
, (Illustrated on page 30.) 

Fig. 657—Dress of blue cashmere. Blouse 
trimmed with berthe of the material, strapped 
with black velvet. Tucked skirt. Pattern, frock, 
75_cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 658—Dress of brown cloth. Blouse 
trimmed with shawl collar of the cloth edged 
with fur. The skirt has a tucked flounce headed 
with a band of fur. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. . 

Fig. 659.—Dress of gray and white check ma- 
terial. Waist opens over vest of pale blue taf- 
feta, strapped with narrow velvet ribbon. Fronts 
edged with stitched white cloth straps. Tucked 
skirt. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to meas- 
ure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 660.—Dress of plaid cloth, combined with 
white cashmere, which fashions the blouse. Bo- 
lero of plaid trimmed with velvet ribbon. Plaid 
skirt. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 
25 cents extra. 

Fig. 661.—Dress of garnet cloth, trimmed with 
black silk stitching. Blouse with cape collar 
draped with light cloth strap. Skirt with in- 
verted plaits. Pattern, frock, 75 cents. Cut to 
measure, 25 cents extra. 

DRESSES OF PLAIN AND FIGURED MA- 
TERIAL. 
(Illustrated on page 32.) 

Fig. 662.—Dress of gray cashmere, waist tucked 
and trimmed with bands of plain material bor- 
dered with insertion. Skirt with tucked flounce. 
Pattern, dress, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents 
extra. 

Fig. 663.—Dress of plaid Viyella; waist trimmed 
in Norfolk effect with bands of plain material, 
yoke bordered with similar fold banded with vel- 
vet ribbon. Skirt with narrow flounce. Pattern, 
dress, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 664.—Dress of dark-green cashmere. 
Tucked yoke, waist trimmed with stitched bands. 
Tucked flounce on skirt. Pattern, dress, 75 cents. 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 665.—Dress of plaid woolen goods. Waist 
of plaited white cashmere; bolero and skirt of 
plaid. Pattern, dress, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 
25 cents extra. 

Fig. 665'%.—Dress of figured material. Yoke, 
vest and sleeves of figured silk or flannel. Straps 
of plain cloth trimmed with stitching and velvet 
buttons. Collar ornamented with  soutache. 
Pattern, dress, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 
cents extra. 
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WHAT THE DIVAN OVERHEARD. 


Wsssssssssesess 


HIS is the story of Emily and 
Fred, as taken down in short- 
hand by the divan and written 
out by the small mahogany 
writing desk in the little sit- 

ting room. For quite a while the 
manuscript lay hidden in a volume of 
poems, but one day it fell out when 
the maid was dusting, ultimately into 
the light of publicity. If what the 
divan says is true an engagement ring 
is not always solemnly symbolic, and 
the divan ought to know. The story 
runs as follows: 

“Here is the very same corner,” 
said Fred, leading Miss Emily Slater 
into a little sitting room at the far 
end of the house. She sank down on 
the couch and he sat .down beside 
her. 

“Not quite the same,” she said. 

“And why not?” he inquired. 

“Or else my eyes are weaker now,” 
she continued, with a barely percep- 
tible peep at the lamp. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Emily, 
when he again sat beside her, after 
lowering the lamp. 

“You should blush for that,” he 
said. 

Emily laughed. “Perhaps I am 

blushing. You cannot see.” 
* “Look out through the library and 
across the hall,” said Fred, “and see 
the dancers go by the door in time to 
the beat of the violins. The very 
light out there seems to throb with 
the odor of roses.” 

“T could die listening to a waltz,” 
she remarked, with a coatented sigh 
and her eyes half closed. 

“There is no need of that,” he 
laughed, “you dance divinely your- 
self, Miss Slater.” 

“You were not always so respectful 
of divinity,” she replied. 

“What do you mean? How re- 
spectful?” he asked, puzzled. 

“I was Emily once,” she said. 

ay es 

“However, I suppose it’s proper 
that you should call me Miss Slater— 
how funny that sounds from you, 
Mr. White!—because engaged men 
should be very proper, shouldn’t 
they?” 

“How about engaged girls?” he re- 
torted. 

Emily laughed. 

“Oh, that is very different, Mr. 
White.” 

“T fail to see that.” 

“You do? Then you must ask her. 
She will tell you so, I’m sure. But 
she’s told you how you must act, I'll 
bet. Perhaps she’s warned you 
against me, has she? Now, Bobby 
lets me vg 

“She has done nothing of the kind, 
Emily,” he returned, with some as- 
perity. 

=mily stooped to smooth her skirt 
and smiled. 








“Perhaps you never told her about 
me?” she inquired. 

“T never have.” 

“She may have guessed.” 

“What is there to guess?” 

“That’s exactly what I tell Bobby,” 
said Miss Emily. 

“Fred,” she continued a moment 
later, letting her arm lie carelessly 
along the cushions till her finger tips 
touched his hand, “do you remember 
our last dance together ?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Excuse me for taking so much 
room,” she said, withdrawing her 
arm. Then, in a very proper voice: 
“It’s very nice, being engaged, don’t 
you think?” 

“T find it so.” 

“Every man doesn’t feel obliged to 
—well, to be attentive, you know.” 

“And you are glad not to have to 
flirt?” 

“You are very 
Emily. 

“Oh, then you are sorry?” 

“T never flirt, Freddie.” 

“Oh,” said Fred, “I seem to re- 
member——” 

“T thought you had forgotten.” 

“The Teddy Driver episode,” he 
finished. 

Emily became pathetic, a result 
achieved by folding her hands in her 
lap, pouting the least bit and looking 
straight before her with eyes open 
very wide. She spoke with the faint- 
est tremor in her voice. ‘Perhaps I 
cared for him a tiny speck,” she said. 

“Nonsense.” 

“Oh, I know you think me a little 
flirt.” 

“No, not a little one. It is a priv- 
ilege to flirt with you.” 

“That proves you think so. If you 
didn’t you wouldn’t pay me silly com- 
pliments. Can’t you understand (she 
spoke with sudden earnestness, lean- 
ing forward and laying her hand on 
his arm) that a girl may have really 
cared for other men beside the—the 
last one? Do you suppose that a girl 
always marries her first love? Will 
you, yourself? Is a woman so poor 
in love that she cannot give away a 
little bit of her affection along her 
path and not hoard it all for some one 
who may never come? Even if she 
sometimes does encroach on forbid- 
den ground? You understand, don’t 
you?” 

Their glances met and lingered. 

“Yes,” he said, I understand.” 

“You may term it flirting, if you 
like, but in all my episodes, as you 
call them, I have really cared for the 
men—and I care for some of them 
still, although they have forgotten 
m2.” 

Again their eyes met. 

“Do you care for some of them 
still—really ?” he asked. 

“Really,” she answered, very low. 


unkind,” said 


Her hand slipped away from his 
arm, but the fingers still rested 
against it. 

“Listen,” he said. “Is not that the 
same waltz?” 

“The very same,” she replied. 

“You put my rose in your hair the 
dance before.” 

“That was our signal that you were 
to come for me.” 

“How I watched your dark head in 
and out the early dances, and how I 
hastened to you when I saw my 
rose.” 

“T know; you were absurdly hasty,” 
chuckled Emily, ‘and you nearly fell 
down in the middle of the floor.” 

“I didn’t, either. Any way, I was 
afraid that you would change your 
mind.” 

“Oh, no,” said Emily. 

“And then we came here.” 

“That was your suggestion.” 

“But it was you who discovered 
the spot in the first place.” 

“Are you sorry?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied. 

“And when we were here,” said 
Emily, “you told me that you were 
going away next day for a long, long 
time, and you said—well, you were 
rather foolish, Fred.” 

“Was I?” said Fred. 
you told me that you were very sorry 
that I was going and you made me 
think that you meant it.” 

“T did,” said Emily. 

“So we said good-by here in our 

,comer, as we called it.” 

“You promised that you would 
come again.” 

“And you gave me the rose from 
out your hair and told me that I 
must keep it for you, like a true 
knight of the table.” 

“And you, you silly boy, kissed my 
hand.” 

“And then?” he inquired, leaning 
forward. 

“And then?” said Emily, very 
softly. 

“Fred!” she said an instant after, 
“you should not have done that.” 

“A little bit of her affection along 
the way,” he quizzed. 

“That does not include what you— 
took, then.” 

“Never?” 

“Never!” she answered, as_ the 
music of a new dance struck up. 
“What would she say? And you 
have this twelfth dance with her, too. 
Come, we must go.” 

“The twelfth?” he cried. “Is this 
the twelfth? Why, it was the tenth 
I had.” 

“You told me the twelfth. I am 
sure you did,” said Emily. “Oh, I 
am so sorry I have kept you from 
her !” 

But when he left her she smiled. 

—Selected. 


“Any way 
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MIZPAH PESSARY 
An unexcelled Uterine Supporter. 
The center tube holds it in po- 
sition, and it cannot become mis- 
placed, It is soft, light, and 
comfortable, easily placed in po- 
sition, and just as easily removed. 
Ask your Druggist, or send for 
descriptive circular to WALTER 
F. Wake, 512 Arch St., Phila 











Me licmy (aya bliaerties 
Button Machine 


Will enable pow to make your 
own buttons quickly, cheaply and 
satisfactorily. 

Makes all kinds of covered and 
rim buttons ; each stroke means 
a detton 

Simple, powerful, durable. 

Price, complete, with dies, block 
and cutters te make 18, 24 and go- 
line covered and 24, 30 and 36-line ' 
ivor~ rim buttons, $7.90. 

‘We furnish vegetabie tvory rims 
fe Black, blue, brows, Grab and 
white. 


r 
DEFIANCE BUTTON ~~ 
MACHINE CO 
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Dress Trimmings, 
Silks, Velvets, 
Laces, Veils, 


74 Hester St., 


Largest House in New York City. 


SEVEN STORIES OF 


Dressmakers’ Supplies 


F TH 





LATEST NOVELTIES. 

Jets, Buckles, 
Linings, Buttons, 
Passementeries. 
Cheapest House in U. S. 


It will pay you 
to give us a call. 


Max Mandel, 


NEW YORK. 
Telephone—2194 Spring. 





A Marvelous Offer ! 





ustly celebrated Genuine Barrios 


jamonds in Rings, Pins and Studs 


$1.00 each. Earrings $2.00 per pair. 
Mail orders 
receipt of price. Send for catalogue. 


The Barrios Diamond Co. 


filled promptly upon 


1139 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 





Please mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when 
writing to advertisers. 














PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


THE GREATEST OFFER EVER [IADE! 


The success and the approbation accorded our Fur Scarf Premiums last season, together with the many letters of 
inquiry requesting similar Premiums this season, have induced us to repeat the Premium Offer of Scarfs, to which we 
have added muffs, in such fashionable furs as Mink and Sable. These will make a set of very handsome furs. 
Countless letters in our office testify to the high appreciation that our Premiums have met with on all sides, and we 
are confident that in offering these attractive furs we will meet popular approval and greater success. 





This handsome scarf of European Sable will be 
: 2 ‘ves given absolutely FREE for TEN Yearly Subscriptions a . ‘ 
A lady’s cluster scarf, the finest Electric Seal, to PICTORIAL REVIEW at One Dollar each. A Brook Mink cluster scarf, dark centre stripe, 


50 inches long, including tails. Cluster of three The scarf is very full and fluffy and particularly rich in 7 long, mney — sana - apse 
sable tails at each end falling to the waist line, #PPearance, 50 inches long, including tails. tails at each end reaching to the waist line. Can 
be turned up and worn as a storm collar, 

GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE FOR TEN 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PICTORIAL 
REVIEW AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Can be turned up and worn as a storm collar. 


GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE FOR SIX 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PICTORIAL 
REVIEW AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


ss SF 


HOW TO GET THE PREMIUMS. 


Subscribe yourself, then show the 
book to five or nine of your friends and 
get them to subscribe. Send us the 
names and addresses with the money, we 
will send PicrortaL Review to each 
address for one year, and we will send 
you the Scarf, Muff, or both. 


HOW TO GET A MUFF. 


Muffs matching the scarfs will be 
given FREE for the following number 
of subscriptions to Pictor1aL ReEviEw 
at One Dollar each: 

MUFF OF EUROPEAN SABLE, weil: ils aillnass 
10 subscriptions. 

MUFF OF ELECTRIC SEAL, 
10 subscriptions, 


MUFF OF BROOK MINK, 


It is not necessary to keep the sub- 
scriptions until the SIX or TEN are 
complete: send them in one by one, as 
fast as taken, and we will credit you 





An attractive Victoria, Brook Mink, with dark centre 


6 subscriptions, stripe and cluster of two sable tails It is the latest ith them 
shaped flat boa and measures 66 inches in length, includ- W , 
ing tails. 


Given absolutely FREE for TEN Yearly Subscrip- 
tions to PICTORIAL REVIEW at One Dollar each. 


WRITE FOR SASPLE COPIES AND SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS. 


ADDRESS, AMERICAN FASHION CO., Inc., 853 Broadway, New York City. 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW. 








Learn the American 
Fashion Co.’s 


SYSTEM OF CUTTING 


It is Absolutely the Best 


American Fashion Zo.’s 








N our school the pupil learns 


the art of garment cutting by 


Cutting an 
Designing 
School 


the simplest and most practical 
system. We not only teach you 
how to cut all kinds of CLOTH 
and FUR garments, but we give 
practical instructions in making 
and these 


finishing garments, 


Theory and practice will be 


combined, an advantage which 


no other cutting school does or 





can offer. And another advantage 





in our system of cutting is, that 


$53 Broadway, New York 








the ordinary plain rule and tape 





measure is used, thus avoiding any 
patented square, or rule, as employed in other schools, which, when 
lost or broken, render the system practically valueless, 

Our teachers are men who have conducted successfully for years 
ladies’ tailoring and fur establishments. They have the knowledge which 
can only be gained by years of study and experience, 

In our school garments will be made in muslin and cloth, and 
each pupil will be acquainted with the thousand and one important 
items which cannot be acquired by theory, but only by lessons of 
practical garment making. ? 

The AmeErIcAN Fasuion Co., Inc., have eclipsed in all their various 
departments and publications all other competitors, and are confident 
that this announcement will be welcomed by all those that have for yeas 
been looking in vain for an establishment whose teachings will enable 
them tos embark in the field of garment making, imbued with a con- 
fidence that only years of experience can give. It is commendable that 
cutters, having learned other systems, take a course in our system, 
thus securing a proficiency which cannot be obtained in any other school. 

The American Fasnion Co., Inc., have on their books over 5,000 
customers. We have hundreds of inquiries from them to recommend 
to them experienced Designers, Cutters, Fitters, etc, 

A course in our school is a guarantee for an immediate engage- 
ment. We also have concluded to give a limited course of instruction 
of fifteen days, at $50.00 to those having already learned another system. 

Out of town pupils are given every opportunity to shorten the time 
ordinarily required for learning, as we give them as many lessons a day 
as they can take, You are nct limited in time, however, and can attend 
our school until you feel perfectly confident that you are capable of holding 
any position. We also invite our pupils to call and get new points 
whenever they wish. 

We will be pleased to furnish, on request, further information. 

AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY, Ine. 





pictorial Revieg 


JANUARY, 1902 


Subscription Price, $1.00 Per Year. 


For Sale on All News Stands, 


An Illustrated Fashion and Family Magazine. 








| CHILDREN, 
THEIR DRESS, EDUCATION AND PHYSICAL TRAINING 


RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


| 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH BY 


AMERICAN FASHION COMPANY, Inc, 


853 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Entered as 


second-class matter at the New York, N. Y., Post Office. 








Publications of the American Fashion Zo., Tne. 





Styles for 
CHILDREN 
A Specialty 


Pictorial 
Review 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
of practical fashions for 
Dressmakers and the Home. 





Album de Luxe 
**Genre Tailleur’’ 


Les 
Parisiennes 


Five numbers for Spring and 
Summer season and a large 
season's show card 


Published Monthly except 











Useful information and il- December and June 
lustrations for Tailors and Five nuabers icr Fall and 
Furriers. Winter season and a large 
season's show card 
Subscription Price Subscription Price 
One Dollar a Year For One Year (10 numbers) $20.00 
American Published 


The Standard 
Work for 
Furriers 


Album of 
Fur Novelties 


The designs are original. The 
models authentic A correct 
guide to coming fashions, 

Per Year, $20.00. Sample Copy, $3.50 
Published nine times a year 
(from March to November), 
including a large, artistic sea- 
son’s show card 

Guaranteed perfect fitting pat- 

terns supplied of all styles. 





Parisian 
Waist Album 


Dressmakers’ Edition 


Six Times a Year 


No. 1, October  } For 
No. 2, November > 5, ao 
No. 3, December ) Fall Styles 
No. 4, April 
No. 5, May 
No. 6, June 


For 
j Spring Styles 


Subscription Price, $10.00 








Published 
Four Times a Year 


Waist an 
Wrapper Album 


No. 1 about October 1st | Spring 
:-. 


Nov. 15th j§ Styles 
No. 3 about March 1st ? Fall 
, ‘* May tst 5 Styles 


Including Special Sketches of 





Published 
Six Times a Year 


American 
Skirt Album 


No. t about Nov. ist 
"2 * Bea | spring 
"¢- ° Foe. Oe FP" — 


No, 4 about April rst) ,, 
“ § * May ot | Fall 





“ Styles 
Novelties appearing between 6 June ist J ytes 
seasons. 
Subscription Price, together 
Subscription Price, $25.00 with Les Parisiennes, $40.00 
Sole Agents for 





La Mode Elegante 


Positively the best DRESS- 
MAKING ALBUM ever pub- 
lished containing the latest 
dictates of Fashions. 


All designs are taken from 
original models; therefore 
are PRACTICAL, 





Only $10.00 a Year 





La Coilette 
Moderne 


ys 


Same practical styles as in 
LA MODE ELEGANTF 


“~ 
Only $6.00 a Year 
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McDOWELL’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRESSMAKING 


COPYRIGHT BY THE McDOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE CO, 








Full Length, Double-Breasted Box Coat. 





FIG.1 


























RlL—. 


This coat is full length with the box front and back, It may be 
cut either single or double-breasted as you may desire, 

This garment will hang straight down the back from the neck to 
the floor; there is only one seam in it and that is under the arm, Set 
the machine in the regular way to the lady’s measures ; after it is all 
set, then enlarge it as directed in your Instruction Book on page 36. 


THE BACK. 


Fold the material and lay the back of the machine so the sewing 
line, marked S and T on the cut, will come on the fold edge of the 
goods, or the edge of your paper if you are drafting a pattern ; then 
mark the sewing line of the neck, shoulder, armhole and circle. 
Measure from the waist line down to B the length you desire the coat 
in the back. Square out from B toward A, about 26 inches. 


THE SIDEBODY. 


Since we do not want a seam between the sidebody and back, 
we place the sidebody so the sewing line at the armhole will meet 
the sewing line of the armhole on the back, as shown at a; have the 
sewing line at the hip meet the sewing line of the back, as shown at 
V, W; then draft all the sewing lines. We do not use these lines in 
the coat but simply draft them to assist you in joining the pieces 
together. It is well to draft the cutting line at the armhole on this 
piece, 


THE UNDERARM. 


Place the underarm piece so the outside edge at the armhole will 
meet the cutting line of the sidebody at the armhole ; have the sew- 
ing line of the underarm meet the sewing line ‘of ‘the ‘sidebody, as 
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shown at 4 and at the hip, as shown at X, Y; then draft the sewing 
lines. Next continue the hip line down to join the line from B toward 
A ; then measure the length from Z to A and curve from A to centre 
of gore. 





THE FRONT. 

Draft the front in the regular way except the darts; do not mark 
them, as this coat is to have the box front. Continue the fold line 
down from N to O, the length the coat is to be in the front; measure 
from O to P about 25 inches; continue the hip line down to meet the 
line at P, then measure the length from the waist line over the hip 
and curve from there to the centre of gore, as shown at P. Fora 
double-breasted coat we add 4 inches from M to B and the same 
amount from O to R; then draw new fold line, as shown from B to R, 
You can draft any style rever you may desire by first drafting the fold 
line, as shown from B to T; then draw line B, H, K, T. This gives 
you the exact style and shape of the revere. Trace an exact pattern 
of the rever, as you have drafted it, and place it so the edge will come 
to the fold line and point H will come to point L, then trace around 
the outside edge. This gives you the exact amount of goods and 
the correct shape for the rever. 


THE COLLAR. 


Fig. 1 represents a regular tailor’s collar and is drafted as follows : 
Draw straight line A, D, 1 inch more than half the neck measure ; 
draw line from A to E, the depth you desire the collar ; draw straight 
line from E to F ; measure up from D % inch and the same amount 
from F, then curve back to the centre. The line C, B is the centre 
of the back. Allow for all seams on this garment, as the lines we 
have given you are the sewing lines. 
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The McDowell Garment Dratting Machine Co. 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, New York, U. S. A. 















































YELLA 


(TRADE-MarK REGISTERED) 





TV 


Popularity Gained at a Bound! 


Vi T 99 the high class English flannel, in five different weights, endorsed by 
ye a leading English merchants and a household word in Great Britain, is 
now being adopted by leading American merchants. 


le a 











Vivedbar ee ne oe ess arety ct Stripes! Plaids! Solid Colors! 


designs and color combinations. 





“Viyella”’ is the favorite flannel for ladies’ Shirt Waists 
Dressing Sacques 
Gymnastic Costumes 


also a very desirable weight for Golf and Tennis Suits, and after repeated washings 
retains the same soft lustre. 


Avoid Imitations! Refuse Substitutes! 








Genuine ‘* VIYELLA”’ bears the ‘* VIYELLA”’ label on the selvedge every five yards. 
Facsimile of label stamped on every five yards of each piece. 





DOES 99 For FROCKS, 
ors VI vella KNICKERBOCKERS, 
SHRINK (Regd.) p ordin once 





“VIYELLA” can be obtained at ALL LEADING STORES 
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‘‘ Viyella’’ is made only by 


WM. HOLLINS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
Great Britain 


DOES NOT SHRINK 
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